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THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


WILHELM DILTHEY* 
I, THE MAN AND HIS EPOCH 


THE nineteenth century has already assumed for us something 

of the distance and detachment of historical perspective. Of 
the philosophical character of that period, particularly its latter 
half, few figures are more illustrative than Wilhelm Dilthey 
(1833-1911). Through the medium of the recently completed edi- 
tion of his collected works,? and some other documents, he stands 
before us as a man valiantly struggling with the divergent trends 
of the time—a struggle that ended only with his death, handing 
down to a new generation issues yet undecided. In Dilthey’s works 
there are no conclusions. Not one of his major works was ever 
finished ; the famed life of Schleiermacher and the hopefully be- 
gun Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften remain in torso; other 
writings are tentative Jdeen iiber . . . and Beitrége zur. . ., 
or fragments posthumously patched together from notes in manu- 
script; only short essays reached final form, of which those col- 
lected under the title, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, have been 
most widely received. 

That we have in this instance to do with something other than 
a mere deficiency of power is evidenced by Dilthey’s influential 
position in his own day and since. Be the written work what it 
may, the man commands attention. Few names of his day have 
been accorded greater reverence in Germany.* The challenge of- 


* This article is especially timely in view of the fact that this year is the 
centennial of Dilthey’s birth—Epitors 

* Wilhelm Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig, 1923-31, 8 vols. Here- 
after referred to as G.S. 

M. Frischeisen-Koéhler, “Wilhelm Dilthey”, Kant-Siudien XVII 161 
ff.; B. Groethuysen, “Wilhelm Dilthey”, Deutsche Rundschau CLIV 6p ff.; 
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fered the historian is to see through his unfinished writings the 
actuality of a life of thought in its setting and its goals, its mixed 
skein of victory and defeat, its limitations and its transition to 
things beyond. 

The nineteenth century as it got well under way assumed more 
and more the character of material, external preoccupation and 
achievement. This constituted its dominant side; here it was sure 
and successful; here it had a remarkably good conscience. The 
steady march of industry and the related technologies, the rise 
of economic factors to the center of attention, purpose and poli- 
tical power—these were the grand facts. In Germany, indeed, 
other interests centered in the person of Bismarck and the founda- 
tion of the German Empire. But that too was something material 
and external, achieved by weight of military prowess in the hands 
of masterful intelligence and will. And even the powerful reform 
movements, humanitarian and liberal or socialist and radical, 
shared the dominant trait of the epoch by concentrating upon 
physical well-being. 

The intellectual counterpart of such a trend lay in the un- 
bridled arrogance of the natural sciences, based on a reality of 
brilliant achievement which seemed to promise the indefinite per- 
fectibility of man’s knowledge and mechanical power. Newtonian 
cosmology was then an imperturbably secure foundation ; Darwin, 
Pasteur and Mendel gave a tremendous impetus to the biological 
sciences ; and an infant psychology heralded the conquest of hu- 
man nature and society by the same methods. 

Elsewhere in the life of the day one encounters broken ranks, 
dissentience, self-mistrust. Religion, philosophy and the arts were 
split into rival factions. Especially was this true in Protestant 
countries; whereas Rome stood firm, other confessions were on 
shifting ground and beat a general retreat. The religious doubts 


L. Landgrebe, “Wilhelm Diltheys Theorie der Geisteswissenschaften”, in 
Husserl’s Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische Forschung IX 
237 ff.; W. Moog, Die Deutsche Philosophie des 20 Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart 
1922) 61 ff.; R. Miiller-Freienfels, Die Philosophie des Zwansigsten Jahr- 
hunderts in ihren Hauptstrémungen (Berlin 1923) 86 ff., 124 ff.; Max 
Scheler, “Versuche einer Philosophie des Lebens”, in Vom Umsturz der 
Werte II (Leipzig 1919); E. Spranger, “Wilhelm Dilthey”, Archiv fir 
Kulturgeschichte IX 273 ff.; L. Stein, Philosophische Stromungen der 
Gegenwart (utieest 1908) 242 ff.; Ernst Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften 
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of the time are familiar. The confusion of the arts has been de- 
picted most acutely by Nietzsche, who participated in it. Of philo- 
sophy, Wilhelm Dilthey will give an example. 

The baffled aspect of the nineteenth century is more than a 
merely curious fact. That the more cultural activities were em- 
barrassed is the reverse side of the triumphant materialism; how 
the embarrassment was expressed offers a clue to the understand- 
ing of the lives which were not at home in their day, and through 
that an example of the defeated side of historical epochs in gen- 
eral. Success and failure together make up the reality of life, and 
the latter is often more revealing, like hesitation in speech or a 
pause in music. 

Continental philosophy in Dilthey’s time was in marked revolt 
against the metaphysics of German Romanticism—‘“the honey- 
moon of German Philosophy”, Nietzsche called it. From happy, 
carefree speculation men turned toward the sober realities of 
science and industrial society. As usual the new mood was not 
without its germs in the preceding period, for example in the 
political realism of Hegel and the engineering projects of the 
aged Faust. But Goethe and Hegel were poet and metaphysician 
withal; thinkers of the next generation were for the most part 
neither. 

The completeness of the change is evident in the solitary figures 
of Fechner and Lotze, “despairing metaphysicians”, in Dilthey’s 
phrase. The half-hearted quality of their work stands in full con- 
trast to the robust materialists, positivists, Utilitarians and Dar- 
winists who marched along with science and the other aggressive 
trends of the time. It was indisputably the day of Feuerbach, 
Comte, Mill and Spencer. Philosophy became the handmaid of 
Wissenschaft, either organizing and summarizing or digging for 
epistemological foundations. 

But epistemology can serve many masters. Beside the strag- 
gling metaphysicians of the old school there were a number of 
men who sought refuge from materialism in a revival of Kantian 
views. Also there was a science which dealt with something other 
than matter and natural laws: the science of history. Here too 
the impulse to have done with romantic daydreams and get down 
to serious business, to keep one’s feet on the ground, could be 
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satisfied, and with it at the same time a hunger for ideal things 
of the spirit. Many philosophers accordingly took up the history 
of philosophy as their métier. Trendelenburg, Dilthey’s teacher, 
was one of the first to do so, and we have Dilthey’s testimony to 
the fact that he regarded historical studies as a support for “the 
consciousness of the ideal connectedness of things”.* Thus history 
and the Neo-Kantian movement offered a haven to philosophical 
rebels against the Zeitgeist. Dilthey availed himself of both. 

The study of history received an impetus of astounding vigor 
during the last century in Germany. Shortly after 1850 Dilthey 
attended the University of Berlin, where the movement was at 
its zenith in the persons of Mommsen, Ritter, Ranke and Jakob 
Grimm ; to these men, as he afterwards acknowledged, he owed 
the ruling direction of his mind.‘ In reaction against Hegel’s 
bold interpretation of history according to a metaphysical pat- 
tern the new historians proposed to make history a science and 
achieved a new level of critical rigor in scholarship. Concerned 
directly with the passions and thoughts of men, with states and 
laws, arts and religions, they represented these aspects of reality 
in the councils of science where they were otherwise wholly ne- 
glected. 

From the available biographical data it is possible to reconstruct 
essential features of the way in which Dilthey grew into the shape 
imposed by his surroundings. As the son of a Calvinist clergy- 
man he was originally intended for the church,® but a passage 
in his diary reveals early disappointment with theology and a 
change to wider fields: “. . . ich die Jahre des leidenschaftlichsten 
Dranges nach Wahrheit dem Studium der Religionsphilosophie 
und Theologie gewidmet habe, nachher zur Philosophie gegangen 
bin. . . .”* This passionate quest for truth, religious in nature, 
nevertheless remained his central interest; subsequent wander- 
ings were but the efforts of that impulse, frustrated at one point, 
to reach fulfilment in others. While yet in his twenties the young 
man thus formulated the purpose of his life: 


*GS. V 8. 

* Tbid. 7 ff. 

* Cited by Misch, Vorbericht to G.S. V xxii. 

* Ethica, aus den Tagebiichern Wilhelm Diltheys (1854-64); Mitteilungen 
aus dem Literaturarchwe in Berlin N.F. X (Berlin 1915) 56. 
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Mein Leben lag heute vor mir, wie eine Reihe von Vordersatzen, 
dunkel und helle, deren Facit ist, dass mein Beruf ist, das Innerste des 
religidsen Lebens in der Historie zu erfassen und zur bewegenden 
Darstellung zu bringen in unseren von Staat und Wissenschaft aus- 


schliesslich bewegten Zeiten. 

Ich wage es, von der Ausbildung und Wirksamkeit einer religids- 
philosophischen Weltansicht zu reden, die scheinbar unter den Triim- 
mern unserer Theologie und Philosophie begraben ist." 

Here the key to all his work is given: conflict between contem- 
porary political and scientific aspirations and his own longing 
for a religious philosophy; acceptance of the irretrievable col- 
lapse of systematic theology and metaphysics; finally, the deter- 
mination to go beneath the systems to the actual inner life of his- 
tory which produced them, finding there sure anchorage for an 
idealistic view of the world. 
A second passage elaborates the plan: 


Ich will die beiden Plane nach Kraften daran pflegen, die mir den 
Sinn bewegen: eine Geschichte der christlichen Weltanschauung des 
Abendlandes . . . und die kritische Untersuchung des philosophierenden 
und religidsen (dichterischen) Geistes aus historischem (psycholog- 
ischem) Umfassen der Genesis, der Systeme und der Systematik .. . 
er wiirde eine neue Kritik der reinen Vernunft auf Grund unserer 
historisch-philosophischen Weltanschauung werden.* 


In this manner the history of the Western Christian Weltan- 
schauung will be a means of tapping the inner religious life of 
history, and the psychological criticism of the philosophical, re- 
ligious and poetic spirit will relate the abstract systems to the 
life which they express. From these two plans grew Dilthey’s 
historical and biographical researches and his comparative psy- 
chological study of poetry and types of philosophy. 

The genuinely philosophic motive behind his historical work 
received very explicit statement.® History was to be a means of 
understanding the world and a guide to life. But life for its 
guidance required rules, generalizations, purposes. Therefore the 


Ibid. 20. 

* Ibid. 14 f. 

*“Es verlohnte sich nicht, Historiker zu sein, ware es nicht eine Weise, 
die Welt auch zu begreifen !” 

“Was ist denn Wissenswiirdig? Wozu dieser Erdball gestaltet sei, welchen 
Zwecken wir wahrend des halben Jahrhunderts, welches wir verstandig 
darauf zubringen, entgegen reisen: wichtigere, mehr aus der Tiefe mensch- 
lichen Bediirfnisses emporsteigende Fragen wiisste ich nicht zu nennen. 
Wenn aber die Geschichtswissenschaft sein wird, was sie sein soll, so wird 
sie—etwa diese Fragen beantworten?” Ibid. 309. 
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complete philosophical impulse, the demand for a unity of theory 
and practice, led Dilthey to envisage an organized group of 
sciences which he called Geisteswissenschaften, comprising on the 
one hand history in all its branches, on the other the systematic 
sciences of man and society: philology, politics, economics, juris- 
prudence, aesthetics, psychology, pedagogy, etc. These, he hoped, 
would afford some prediction of the future and determine for 
men the ends to be pursued in it." “Die Bedeutung der Geisteswis- 
senschaften und ihrer Theorie kann zunachst nur darin liegen, 
dass sie uns zu dem helfen, was wir in der Welt zu machen haben, 
was wir aus uns machen konnen, was wir mit der Welt anfangen 
konnen und diese mit uns.”"* 

Thus it came about that Dilthey’s efforts in philosophical theory 
focussed upon a foundation (Grundlegung) of the Geisteswis- 
senschaften. In 1880 he published the first volume of a work en- 
titled Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, in which he buried 
once more the ghost of metaphysics and announced plans for an 
epistemological and positivist foundation. The program was never 
completed. During the remaining thirty years of his life he wrestled 
with his problems and produced several partial essays at solu- 
tion. At this point it is apparent how completely he took on the 
outer form of his epoch, epistemology and positive science; but 
the content of each will manifest his peculiar divergence from 
the ruling trend of the day. 

The choice of the term Geisteswissenschaften was no accident 
for Dilthey, and to translate it ‘humanistic’ or ‘social sciences’ 
is to miss the most essential connotation. The departments of 
learning so indicated are grouped in express contrast to the natural 
sciences. It is in fact a typical nineteenth-century version of a 
rivalry formerly expressed by the metaphysical dualism of Natur 
and Geist. As the reigning materialism rested upon the prestige 
of the natural sciences, so, Dilthey hoped, would the sciences of 
Geist, epistemologically justified and conscious of unity in aim, 
give support to a more spiritual philosophy of life.** If Comte may 

*G.S. VII 137 f. 
" Tbid. 276. 


"In this vein he wrote to a friend: “Nun ist mein Buch aus der Uber- 
zeugung hervorgegangen, dass die Selbstandigkeit der Geisteswissenschaften 
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be taken as the thinker most characteristic of his day, the peculi- 
arity of Dilthey, half a child of his time, half rebel, stands out 
most clearly by contrast. Of his similarity to and his difference 
from Comte he was perfectly aware; the first volume of the 
Einleitung bears witness. Like Comte he renounced metaphysics 
as an outgrown stage of thought and tried to conceive philosophy 
as the shepherd of the sciences, but unlike him he divided the 
sciences into two separate folds and lavished his care upon one. 

However, the inspiration of Dilthey’s work, the secret spring 
which fed his impulse toward a religious Weltanschauung, lay 
deep in the heart of German Romanticism. The time and the 
manner of his change from orthodox to romantic piety is not 
certain, but it probably came at the moment of youthful chagrin 
with theology and metaphysics. Rejecting these meant for him 
renunciation of any divinity transcending time and of any life 
beyond the one we know."* This life, the reality of human history, 
was what remained. The decisive moment of his life had come: 
instead of joining the atheistic materialism of the day Dilthey 
drew succor from the poets and thinkers of the Romantik; they 
enabled him to perceive divinity immanent in the earthly life of 
man. Thus he wrote of Goethe about this time: “In ihm hat die 
Poesie vorgefiihlt, was der Philosophie erst lange Jahre nachher 
gelang, in Begriffen darzustellen—die Einheit des Lebens und des 
Ideals, die ewige Identitat, die Verwirklichung der Weltvernunft 
in dem Leben der Geschichte.”"® The task at hand was accordingly 
to fight off the spectres of mechanistic analysis which seemed 
to deprive life of its ideal dignity and to maintain in its place a 


und der in ihnen enthaltenen geschichtlichen Wirklichkeitserkenntnis hierzu 
beitragen kénne. Anders ausgedriickt: die geschichtliche Welt fithrt durch 
die Selbstbesinnung auf eine siegreiche spontane Lebendigkeit, einen im 
Denken nicht formulirbaren, aber analytisch aufzeigbaren Zusammenhang 
im Einzelleben, im Wirken aufeinander, schliesslich in einen héheren Zusam- 
menhang besonderer und die naturwissenschaftlichen Mittel iibersteigernder 
Art. . .”, Briefwechsel cwischen Wilhelm Dilthey und dem Grafen Paul 
— von Wartenburg 1877-1897 (Halle 1923) 156 f£.; cf. also 222, and G.S. 


FuDas Leben beschreiben, das ist unser Ziel. Ob wir als Ichs fortleben, 
wissen wir nicht. Ob es einen persénlichen Gott gibt, wir wissen es nicht. 
nm nur dem der Besinnung Zuganglichen, dem Erfahrbaren zu leben, 
fordert diese Weltepoche. Aber wir wollen es auch in seiner unergriindlichen 
Tiefe, in seinen unergriindlichen Zusammenhang sichtbar machen.” Cited 
by Misch in Vorbericht to G.S. V, liv. 
* Ethica 5. The idea is developed at greater length in a lecture delivered 
at Basel in 1867 (G.S. V 12 ff.). 
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direct, intuitive approach which would do better justice to the 
reality he sought. That was the ultimate purpose of his work on 
the Geisteswissenschaften; it made him the champion of aspects 
of experience largely forgotten in his day. 

Of all the Romantic thinkers Dilthey was most indebted to 
Schleiermacher and Hegel. It is significant that he wrote extensive 
biographical studies of both, and that each study stopped short 
with the youthful period of its subject.° They were works of 
gratitude, and ended where gratitude did, at the point where the 
more poetical and empirical views of these men began to harden 
into a metaphysical dialectic. 

The intimate, intuitive, personal aspect of Dilthey’s thought 
is manifestly akin to that of Schleiermacher. From Schleiermacher 
came the inclination to discover the reality of religion in inner 
experience (Erlebnis), the creative source of all dogmas and rites 
which at once explains and justifies the variety of historical reli- 
gions.** From him came the insight into a certain metaphysical qual- 
ity of that experience which remains unshaken after all intellectual 
formulations have dropped away.“ A profound reverence for the 
riddle of individuality also derived from Schleiermacher, who felt it 
to be the very heart of religion, the immanence of the infinite in the 
finite.° The chief excellence of Dilthey’s historical writing con- 
sisted in an almost painfully delicate sense of the individuality, 
the uniqueness, of his subject; all of it was in a very real way 
an exercise in historical piety. These features, summed up in the 
somewhat amorphous but affirmative Weltanschauung of the 
young Schleiermacher—a “weltbejahenden, weltfreudigen, pan- 
theistischen Mystik”, a vision of an infinite ““Wertmannigfaltigkeit 
der Individualitaten”*—became the element of positive faith in 
Dilthey’s own philosophy. 

Hegelian affinities were more theoretical and sceptical. From 


“Leben Schleiermachers (Berlin 1870) Vol. 1. Die Jugendgeschichte 
Hegels, G.S. IV. 

G.S. VI 206. 

* “Das religidse Erlebnis erfasst einen iiber den sinnlichen vom Verstand 
erfassbaren Nexus der Dinge erfassbaren Zusammenhang: der Gehalt dieses 
Erlebnis ist dem Verstand unzuganglich, in keinen Begriffen darstellbar”, 


id. 301. 
* Dilthey, Leben Schleiermachers 306 ff., 310 ff. 
G.S. V1 297. 
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him came favorite categories: Leben, Geist, Ganze.™ Here Dilthey 
learned to conceive in broad lines die geistige Welt, to picture the 
totality of human history and achievement in a single spiritual 
cosmos: laws, customs, languages, states, arts and religions 
ordered in a meaningful whole. However, the transition from the 
bold metaphysics of Hegel to a more modest empiricism appeared 
in an early diary.** Geist was still at the bottom of the historical 
process, but no longer absolute; the approach became relative, 
piecemeal, psychological ; Geist was only our own nature. Never- 
theless faith remained. In later years Dilthey ventured upon a 
more objective conception of Geist which was definitely a step 
toward Hegel, though still on empirical ground.” 

The sceptical element in Hegel, the admission of the limitation, 
incompleteness and transience, of all historical phenomena, his 
Historismus in short, Dilthey declared to be his most enduring 
accomplishment.** This conviction of historical relativity, tolerable 
for Hegel because of a metaphysical Absolute beyond the flux, 
became an acute problem for Dilthey the anti-metaphysical psy- 
chologist and historian. Thus he confessed on his seventieth birth- 


day : 


Ein scheinbar unverséhnlicher Gegensatz entsteht, wenn das ge- 
schichtliche Bewusstsein in seine letzten Konsequenzen verfolgt wird. 
Die Endlichkeit jeder geschichtlichen Erscheinung, sie sei eine Religion 
oder ein Ideal oder philosophisches System, sonach die Relativitat jeder 


*G.S. TV 138, 141 f. 

= “Fine neue Kritik der Vernunft muss ausgehen: 

“1) Von den psychologischen Gesetzen und Antrieben, welchen Kunst, 
Religion und Wissenschaft gleichmassig entspringen. 

_“2) Sie muss die Systeme wie Naturprodukte analysieren, als Kristallisa- 
tionen, deren Urform Schemata sind; Schemata, welche aus jenen Grund- 
ziigen in 1) folgen. 

“3) Sie gelangt von da aus nicht zur Skepsis, sondern hat in jenen not- 
wendigen und allgemeinen Wirkungsweisen des menschlichen Geistes die 
Basis, wie alle Sinnenwahrnehmung wissenschaftlich zu behandeln ist. 

“Denn dieser ethisch-religiésen Fundamentalhypothese kénnen wir doch 
nicht entraten, die Natur unseres Geistes ist nicht Tauschung, Gott liigt 
wae yi unsere Natur kommen wir nicht, wir kénnen sie nur begreifen.” 

ica . 

*G.S. VII 208. Dilthey’s pupil, Eduard Spranger, has continued this 
tendency more boldly; cf. his “Zur Theorie des Verstehens und zur 
Geisteswissenschaftlichen Psychologie”, Festschrift Johannes V olkelt (Miin- 
chen 1918) 357 ff., especially 403. 

."“Alles ist relativ, unbedingt ist allein die Natur des Geistes selbst, die 
sich in diesem allen manifestiert. Und auch fiir die Erkenntnis dieser Natur 
des Geistes gibt est kein Ende, keine letzte Fassung, jede ist relativ, jede 
hat genug getan, wenn sie ihrer Zeit genug tat.” G.S. IV 250. 
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Art von menschlicher Auffassung des Zusammenhanges der Dinge ist 
das letzte Wort der historischen Weltanschauung, alles im Prozess 
fliessend, nichts bleibend. Und dagegen erhebt sich das Bediirfnis des 
Denkens und das Streben der Philosophie nach einer allgemeingiiltigen 
Erkenntnis. Die geschichtliche Weltanschauung ist die Befreierin des 
menschlichen Geistes von der letzten Kette, die Naturwissenschaft und 
Philosophie noch nicht zerrissen haben—aber wo sind die Mittel die 
Anarchie der Uberzeugungen, die hereinzubrechen droht, zu _iiber- 
winden? An der Auflésung der Probleme, welche an dieses sich in 
langer Reihe anschliessen, habe ich mein Leben lang gearbeitet.* 
It was indeed the lifelong thorn in his flesh; the attempt to 
use history to rescue religion in an irreligious age suffered tragedy 
at the hands of its own weapon. 
Surveying the relation between Dilthey and his epoch as a 
whole, we discern everywhere opposing forces at work, arising 
from the basic antithesis between his own purposes and the things 
fostered by the general drift. Religious interests naturally flower- 
ing in theology or metaphysics were forced into alien realms of 
history, epistemology and science. The resulting conflict between 
content and form, between the needs of the one and the require- 
ments of the other, did not cease to make itself felt throughout. 
Religion, for example, craves finality, completeness, consumma- 
tion, which must necessarily chafe against the plodding trial-and- 
error of scientific research. As a tough-minded scientist Dilthey 
wrote: “Wir sind zufrieden, am Ende eines langen Lebens viel- 
fache Gange wissenschaftlicher Untersuchung angebohrt zu haben, 
die in die Tiefe der Dinge fiihren; wir sind zufrieden, auf der 
Wanderschaft zu sterben.”** For much of his work this was true, 
but to that extent the longed-for religious Weltanschauung re- 
mained unrealized, and conversely the unformulated pantheism 
of the latter often obscured the meaning of would-be scientific 
analyses. 

Lesser conflicts, derivative from the general situation, occurred 
at every point. The subjectivist beginning of his epistemology had 
to be stretched to meet the objectivist demands of his sciences, and 
the tentative character of scientific investigation lay uneasily be- 
side the epistemological demonstration of wholesale Allgemeingiil- 
tigkeit. The historian’s urge towards ever finer qualification and 


*G.S.V 9. 
* Ethica 43. 
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detail, approaching the ineffable individuality of the past as a 
limit, warred constantly with the will to generalize and abstract 
in the systematic sciences ; the necessities of the one were sacrilege 
to the other. In the separation between Geisteswissenschaften and 
Naturwissenschaften lay a dualism which had to be maintained 
at all costs, and the cost was nothing less than ultimate unresolved 
dualism in epistemology and Weltanschauung, a thing with which 
reason can never rest content. And worst of all, the spectacle of 
the restless flow of history threatened all belief with a scepticism 
which would destroy philosophy even in its modern scientific dis- 
guise. 

Torn this way and that by these and similar dilemmas, Dilthey 
struggled resolutely with them all to the end of his days. No doubt 
the greatest achievements in philosophy are those in which a 
powerful intellect forces warring opposites of purpose and in- 
tuition into a single mould. In this sense Dilthey was not of the 
greatest. But most of his contemporaries shared his failure and 
it would be difficult to say what he might not have achieved in 
a more hospitable epoch. During the middle of the nineteenth 
century destiny seems to have required philosophers to choose 
between narrow unity and chaotic breadth. In chaotic frustration, 
a victim of circumstances, Wilhelm Dilthey was nevertheless a 
witness to certain rivers of human experience forgotten by an arid 
age, a sign pointing generations of students beyond the horizon 
of the day. In the minds of his pupils his work will live best. 
“Das Ziel sehe ich. Wenn ich auf dem Wege liegen bleibe—so 
hoffe ich, werden ihn meine jungen Weggenossen, meine Schiller 
zu Ende gehen.”** 


II. GEISTESWISSENSCHAFTEN 


Granted the will to realize philosophy through a group of sci- 
ences, together with the loss of faith in any kind of metaphysical 
foundation for them, it was inevitable that a philosopher writing 
after 1850 should endeavor to support those sciences in the reality 
of their objects and the validity of their methods by means of 
a general theory of knowledge. This was all the more urgent for 
Dilthey because of his revolutionary aims, The classical tradition 
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of modern philosophy had been most closely associated with 
mathematics and physics, and these sciences were now at the 
height of their power and influence, drawing all others in their 
footsteps. To break this spell, to emancipate Geist from Natur 
and set up a rival kingdom, called indeed for auspices the most 
august and authoritative. 

Such authority at that time clung to the name of Kant. “Es 
war zugleich selbstverstandlich”, Dilthey wrote years afterward, 
“dass man damals in Deutschland die Uberlegenheit der Analysen 
Kants anerkannte.”™ Therefore he very naturally joined the Neo- 
Kantian movement.”® Later developments of his thought were 
markedly un-Kantian, but certain general characteristics re- 
mained: the problem of objectivity and universality, the limita- 
tion of knowledge to the experienceable, and the departure from 
data of consciousness as a basis. “Ausschliesslich in der inneren 
Erfahrung, in den Tatsachen des Bewusstseins fand ich einen 
festen Ankergrund fiir mein Denken.”*° 

Epistemology, Kantian or otherwise, had previously discussed 
the nature of sense-perception and our knowledge of the physical 
world, with here and there a chapter on the reasons for believing 
in the existence of minds other than our own. Dilthey on the 
contrary was in quest of a reality certainly not physical, the world 
of the human spirit and its works, something existing in or 
because of the souls of men. I1 consequence he produced a new 
variety of epistemology, thereby enlarging the scope of the sub- 
ject te include problems hitherto neglected. 

The result was a dualism in theory of knowledge correspond- 
ing to the division between the sciences. With regard to natural sci- 
ence he was quite happy to adopt, without effort at originality, a 
current version of Kantian positivism. According to this view the 


*=GS.V 4f. 

*In 1867 he proclaimed his views as follows: “mir scheint das Grundpro- 
blem der Philosophie von Kant fiir alle Zeiten festgestellt zu sein. Es ist das 
héchste und allgemeinste aller menschlichen Forschung: welchergestalt ist 
die Welt, die fiir uns doch nur in unseren Anschauungen und Vorstellungen 
da ist, uns gegeben? Durch welche Vorgange gestaltet sich in uns aus 
den zerstreuten von iiberall eindringenden Reizen, welche die Sinne treffen, 
das Bild der Aussenwelt, in welcher wir leben? und alsdann durch innere 
Anschauungen das der geistigen Welt?” “Also ich sage: die Philosophie 
= _ Hegel, Schelling und Fichte weg auf Kant zuriickgreifen.” G.S. 

12 ft. 

” G.S. I xvii; cf. G.S. V 90; VII 230. 
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bare phenomenal data of sensation are rendered intelligible by sci- 
ence through the use of hypothetical constructs (Hilfskonstruk- 
tionen) which are merely hinzugedacht for practical purposes and 
have no claim to the status of actual entities.** In respect to Geistes- 
wissenschaften Dilthey was by contrast an ardent realist, as in- 
deed the motive behind his work required; religion demands 
reality, and recourse to life and history for its satisfaction would 
be of no avail if these were illusory.” 

In Geisteswissenschaften sense-perception plays a part, but only 
that of an expression or symbol revealing something beyond. On 
the basis of our own experience of life we look through words 
and gestures, books and pictures, into the souls of men and the 
common world of their thought and society. The stream of life 
itself, immediately given to each of us, running through the 
present between past and future, is our direct contact with that 
reality and therefore the beginning of philosophy.** The break 
with Kant is evident. 

In such wise a dual epistemology affords complete separation 
between the respective groups of sciences and manages by the con- 
trast of phenomenalism with realism to favor the side of Geist. 
“Ja wahrend alle Natur nur Erscheinung und Gewand eines 
Unerfassbaren ist, erfahren wir hier allein Wirklichkeit in vollem 
Sinn, von innen gesehen : nicht gesehen sondern erlebt.”** A dicho- 
tomy of this kind, particularly one involving reference to reality, 
is an almost irresistible seduction to metaphysics and would 
naturally lead to a theory of body and mind or matter and spirit. 
But Dilthey resists temptation by falling back upon Kant: 
“die Naturwissenschaft schafft durch ihre Kategorien eine Welt, 
die Geisteswissenschaft eine andere. Unméglich kann der Geist 
in ihrer Dualitat verharren. Die philosophischen Systeme ver- 
suchen sie zu iiberwinden, vergebens! . . . Diese Systeme niitzen 
nichts. Was wir brauchen ist die innere Beziehung dieser beiden 


*G.S. 1 368 ff., 302 ff.; V 140 ff., 169; VII 17, 20, 35, 82 ff., 90 ff., 230, 275, 


29 

f.GS.V 4. 

“Leben ist nun die Grundtatsache, die den Ausgangspunkt der Philosophie 
bilden muss. Es ist das von innen Bekannte, es ist dasjenige, hinter welches 
nicht zuriickgegangen werden kann. Leben kann nicht vor den Richterstuhl 
der ae. gebracht werden.” G.S. VII 261; cf. 240, 276. 

JS. Voir. 
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Welten in uns zu erfassen.”** The weakness of this position, in 
view of the fact that die Geistige Welt must be real and not mere- 
ly phenomenal, needs no comment. It is an instance of the internal 
discord in Dilthey’s thought caused by elements divergent in mo- 
tive and historical setting. 

Three topics make up the epistemology of Geisteswissenschaft- 
en. They are the “Verfahrungsweisen, in denen die geistige Welt 
gegeben ist”: Erleben (or Erlebnis), Verstehen, and Begriffs- 
bildung, which contribute respectively the reality, the objectivity, 
and the universality or at least generality, of scientific knowledge. 
Of the three, Erleben, whereby life is directly possessed as im- 
mediate experience, is most fundamental.** Details of the theory 
of immediate experience were never finished ; a careful study of 
passages reveals ambiguity and uncertainty in the use of the 
term.** Two facts remain clear in the work as it stands: the gen- 
eral connotation of Erleben, implying “eben nur ein Innewerden 
der ganzen seelischen Wirklichkeit in einer gegebenen Lage”,* 
and its indubitable reality—‘‘Das Bewusstsein von einem Erlebnis 
und seine Beschaffenheit, sein Fiirmichdasein und was in ihm fiir 
mich da ist, sind eins: Das Erlebnis steht nicht als ein Objekt dem 
Auffassenden gegeniiber.”*® The validity of memory and the in- 
tuition of the total life-history produced by its aid are taken naively 
for granted.*° 

Knowledge of one’s own experiences, however, remains by 
itself something very limited and personal. The vast sweep and 
substance of history can only be reached through documents of 
other lives, which require an understanding able to cross the 
boundary between self and not-self. In Dilthey’s terms this is the 
problem of Verstehen. His definition of it is: “Den Vorgang, in 
dem wir aus Zeichen, die von aussen gegeben sind, Inneres er- 
kennen, nennen wir verstehen”.** But Verstehen is really a generic 


“G.S. VII 276 f. 

*“Die Grundlage fiir alle Bestandteile, welche in den Geisteswissen- 
schaften auftreten, sind und bleiben die Erlebnisse. Denn jedes Verstandnis 
des Ausdrucks von fremden Erlebnissen vollzieht sich nur auf Grund der 
eigenen, und jedes Urteil, jeder Begriff wird nur geschaffen yon Erlebnissen 
und Verstandnissen aus. 

“Sonach: auf das Wissen von Erlebnissen sind die Geisteswissenschaften 
fundiert.” G.S. VII 318. 

" Cf. ibid. 26 f., 136, 195, 218, 220, 230 f. 

“Ibid. 218. “@Ibid.72. “Ibid. 140. “ Ibid. 309; cf. G.S. V 318, 332. 
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term covering a variety of processes never sufficiently analysed 
by its author.*? It includes the comprehension of simple gestures 
and spoken words, the appreciation of poems and works of art, 
the scholarly interpretation of texts, and insight into the spirit of 
laws, the functioning of societies and the nature of historical 
epochs. In its simpler forms there is a direct connection between 
sign and meaning, based on analogy with past experiences ;** 
higher forms involve reconstruction of complex wholes by a 
gradual synthesis of the parts, as in textual criticism ;* a third, 
more subtle, form of Verstehen is the intuition, exercised in bio- 
graphy and psychology, called Nacherleben, “die Ubertragung des 
eigenen Selbst in einen gegebenen Inbegriff von Lebensausserung- 
en”.“* In the latter the relation of Verstehen to Arleben is most 
intimate. All forms share the assumption that certain sense-data 
are given as Ausdruck eines Geistigen.* 

As an epistemologist Dilthey must unfortunately face the pro- 
blem, How is such knowledge possible ?** By what means can one 
mind reach another? If by sheer projection of its own experiences, 
by what assurance does it escape subjectivity? Here again he left 
the issue undecided, being distraught by too many opposing trains 
of thought. At one point he appeals to analogy ;** at another to a 
sameness in all minds ;** at a third he is content to assert an irra- 
tional faith.°° Of greatest historical interest is a fourth, the latest, 
which revives Hegel’s category of “objective Geist” ; men can un- 
derstand one another because they participate in a general com- 
munity of language, custom, law, religion, etc.** Evidently an 
incipient return from epistemology to metaphysics, this line of 
thought was begun too late to be carried to its logical conclusion. 

Clearly Dilthey defined his problem so as to make it insoluble. 
Having assumed subjectivity, he could only attain objectivity by 
begging the question. Nevertheless his attempts to do so have 
interested Husserl and the phenomenologists. Max Scheler com- 
mended him for making “die Evidenz im Haben des Seins, im 
erlebten Daseinskontakt mit der Sache” prior to “allen Fragen 
nach sog. ‘Kriterien’ oder ‘Geltung’”.®*? Ludwig Landgrebe, a 


Ibid. 207 ff. “ Ibid. 225; cf. 211 f. Ibid. 213 ff. 
Ibid. 205. “ [bid. 277. * Tbid. 219. 
Ibid. 191. Ibid. 218. Ibid. 208 f. 


"Vom Umsturz der Werte (Leipzig 1919) II 170. 


“Cf. G.S. VII 205 ff., 260 
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recent expositor from the standpoint of phenomenology, has ad- 
mirably stated the gist of Dilthey’s position: “Verstehen nichts 
ist als die Besinnung des jeweiligen Jetzt auf sich selbst und auf 
das, was es in sich selbst in seinem Jetzt ist. Dieses tritt dabei 
nicht aus sich heraus ; aber indem es sich selbst versteht, entdeckt 
es, dass es dasselbe ist, was ein anderes auch war.”** Landgrebe, 
it is only fair to add, thinks the position essentially sound. 

In the third phase of his epistemology, the formation of general 
concepts (Begriffsbildung) on the basis of Erleben and V erstehen, 
Dilthey’s departure from Kant is most striking. Instead of being 
@ priori forms imposed by mind upon the manifold of intuition, 
the categories according to his theory are implicitly contained in 
the immediacy of experience itself. 


Das Leben selber, die Lebendigkeit, hinter die ich nicht zw iickgehen 
kann, enthalt Zusammenhange, an welchen dann alles Erfahren und 
Denken expliziert. Und hier liegt nun der fiir die ganze Moglichkeit 
des Erkennens entscheidende Punkt. Nur weil im Leben und Erfahren 
der ganze Zusammenhang enthalten ist, der in den Formen, Principien 
und Kategorien des Denkens auftritt, nur weil er im Leben und Erfahren 
analytisch aufgezeigt werden kann, gibt es ein Erkennen der Wirk- 
lichkeit.™ 

Wirklichkeit is the key to the passage; in the Kantian system the 
validity of the a priori depends on the fact that the categories 
apply to mere phenomena and not to real things by themselves; 
therefore Dilthey, in this instance a realist, has to give up the a 
priori and derive all concepts from experience. How far this im- 
plies the renunciation of ‘necessity’ and ‘universal validity’ he 
seems not to have considered, but at all events he does not fall 
back into the scepticism of Hume because he holds that connec- 
tions (Zusammenhdnge) are immanent in experience. These con- 
nections are progressively abstracted by certain ‘elementary logi- 
cal operations’ or Wahrnehmungen zweiten Grades (such as Ver- 
binden, Trennen, Gleichfinden). Analysis of the rest of Begriffs- 
bildung was never completed; some late fragments indicate a 
leaning towards Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen.®* 


One paragraph summarizes the mutual relationships between 

@“Wilhelm Diltheys Theorie der Geisteswissenschaften”, in Husserl’s 
Jahrbuch fiir Phil., etc., 1X 351. *G.S.V 83. 

a 79, 86, 149; also Ixi ff., 5, 83; and G.S. VII 11, 122 f 196 f., 206, 


300 
“G.S. VII 3 ff., 24 ff. 
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Erleben, V erstehen and Begriffsbildung in the process of creating 
the geistige Welt. 

Die Erweiterung unseres Wissens iiber das in Erleben Gegebene 
yollzieht sich durch die Auslegung der Objektivationen des Lebens, 
und diese Auslegung ist ihrerseits nur méglich von der subjektiven 
Tiefe des Erlebens aus. Ebenso ist das Verstehen des Singularen nur 
méglich durch die Prasenz des generellen Wissens in ihm, und dies 
generelle Wissen hat wieder im Verstehen seine Voraussetzung. Endlich 
erreicht das Verstehen eines Teiles des geschichtlichen Verlaufes seine 
Vollkommenheit nur durch die Beziehung des Teiles zum Ganzen, und 
der universal-historische Uberblick iiber das Ganze setzt das Verstehen 
der Teile voraus, die in ihm vereinigt sind.” 


As a complete and satisfactory demonstration of the ‘possibility’ 
of knowledge in the Geisteswissenschaften Dilthey’s work must 
generally be admitted a failure. Perhaps it was after all only a 
concession to a fashion of his day which was never close to his 
heart; a posthumous fragment suggests as much.** In any case 
the fact to dwell upon is that his essays in epistemology do give a 
firsthand report of some processes of thought as they occur in the 
historical and social sciences. The report may be in many ways 
inadequate, but it is the testimony of an experienced worker in 
those fields and it suggests wider considerations of scientific meth- 
odology. 

The theory of Begriffsbildung, for example, leads on to the 
idea of combining historical with systematic studies in the Geistes- 
wissenschaften. Dilthey maintains that history needs the guidance 
of general concepts and laws and that systematic sciences should 
preserve an intimate connection with the particularities of history. 
He therefore opposes both the Bergsonian antithesis between life 
and concept®® and Windelband’s classification of the sciences, 
which separates “nomothetic” from “idiographic” or generalizing 
from particularizing varieties.* “Die Gegner der systematischen 
Begriffsbildung auf dem historischen Gebiet”, he writes, “lassen 
in einer unrepresentierbaren Lebenstiefe die Mannigfaltigkeit des 
Daseins versinken.”** On the other hand general notions are not 
merely instrumental to the study of history.®* 


Ibid. 152. “G.S.1 419. ”G.S. V evi; VII 280. 

°G.S. V 242 f.,256f. “G.S. VIT 157. 

““Man verkennt sonach vollstandig das Interesse, das der denkende 
Mensch der geschichtlichen Welt entgegenbringt, wenn man die Begriffs- 
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In thus harnessing together two very different trends of thought 
Dilthey conceived himself a mediator between two schools of 
social science. The first, the “Natural System”, consisting of 
theories of natural law and right, abstract psychology and eco- 
nomics, etc., had been clear and powerful in abstract analysis but 
had lacked due reverence for the individual, the traditional, the 
unreasonably but historically actual; the consequences of its un- 
compromising rationalism were seen in the destructive effects of 
the French Revolution.* The second, the “Historical School”, a 
group extending from Herder through the Romantik down into 
the nineteenth century, had been in revolt against the Natural 
System and had therefore lost itself in a maze of quaint historical 
detail, and been powerless to generalize.** The difficulty of recon- 
ciling these opposite tendencies no doubt impaired the effective- 
ness of Dilthey’s work both in history and in systematic philoso- 
phy, but perhaps it was not too great a price to pay for so admir- 
ably balanced a view. One purpose in him clung tenaciously to the 
inexhaustible wealth of concrete history, expressed by his favorite 
phrase, “Individuum est ineffabile”.*° The other conceived a hier- 
archy of types ascending from particular matters of fact to the 
highest generalities of human nature and society.* 

The theory of Verstehen has also been of more than epistemo- 
logical importance ; it has given inspiration as well as a name toa 
new school of psychology and related movements in some of the 
social sciences. Coming to psychology from the study of biography 
and history, and with a distinct bias against naturalism, Dilthey 
rejected both the introspective psychology derived from Hume 


bildung in ihrem Bereich nur als ein Hilfsmittel ansieht, das Singulare, wie 
es ist, abzubilden und darzustellen; tiber alle Abbildung und Stilisierung 
des Tatsachlichen und Singularen hinaus will das Denken zur Erkenntnis 
des Wesenhaften und Notwendigen gelangen.” G.S. V 341 f. 

“Cf. “Das Natiirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften im 17. Jahr- 
hundert”, G.S. II 90 ff.; also G.S. I xv, 49, 79, 113, 382; VI 56. 

“G.S.1 xv f.; VI 61 f., 82. 

M. Frischeisen-Kohler, “Wilhelm Dilthey”, Kantstudien XVII 166. 

“Fs ist so: eben in der Verbindung des Generellen und der Individuation 
besteht die eigenste Natur der systematischen Geisteswissenschaften; sie 
suchen die ursachlichen Relationen, welche diese Individuation, die Ab 
stufungen, Verwandtschaften und Typen des menschlich-geschichtlichen 
Lebens bedingen. Diese ursachlichen Relationen, wie sie etwa den Ver- 
schiedenheiten des moralischen Ideals oder der dichterischen Technik 
zugrunde liegen, miissen mit den generellen Wahrheiten, wie sie iiber das 
sittliche Leben oder iiber die Dichtung festgestellt werden kénnen, in 
Verhaltnis gesetzt werden.” G.S. V 258; cf. 236 and VII 151, 160. 
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and the more recent physiological approach. Neither did justice 
to the reality of life as he saw it. As a substitute he worked towards 
a variety of intuitive and literary psychology which should feed 
chiefly upon the general experience of men and the comparative 
analysis of biographies.** “Der Mensch erkennt sich nur in der 
Geschichte, nie durch Introspektion”, he often declared. 

The new psychology contains four fundamental ideas. The basic 
structure of mental life is a concatenation of processes; percep- 
tion, thought, impulses, feelings, voluntary actions.”? Impulses 
(Triebe), the dynamic center of the structure, give to the total 
process the character of immanent teleology, i.e., a tendency to 
achieve and maintain a favorable adjustment between the indi- 
vidual and its environment.” Adaptive functioning produces an 
evolution or development in the life-history," and its result is a 
stable set of beliefs, habits of valuation and of action, the erwor- 
bener Zusammenhang."* Rather descriptive and artistic than 
causal and explanatory, Dilthey’s psychology would seem to lend 
itself more to the needs of the historian than to the curiosity of 
the theoretical scientist. The most characteristic work of his school 
is Eduard Spranger’s Lebensformen, a description of psychologi- 
cal types. The theoretical value of this type of work in psychology 
can be determined only by its fruits, but it is at least a fresh ap- 
proach to the subject, giving access to data formerly ignored. 

Verstehen has been employed as a method in abnormal psycho- 
logy by Karl Jaspers and in sociological theory by such writers as 
Simmel and Max Weber.™* Weber’s work on the rise of capitalism 
out of the spirit of Protestantism is an excellent example of it. 
To understand things as the expression of a Geist, a mentality, 
a set of ideals, beliefs and purposes, is the common trait of all 
such investigations. This method is an almost exact opposite to that 

*G.S. V 139 ff., 156, 158 ff., 1901 ff., 221 f. 

“Chiefly contained in “Ideen iiber eine beschreibende und zergliedernde 
eg and “Beitrage zum Studium der Individualitat”, G.S. V 139 

‘° CS. VII 279: cf. 87, 194 f., 206 f., 220, 231, 250, 321 f., 328; V 180; VI 
OCS. V 06; cf. VI 63 f., 95, 167. 
"G.S. V 205 f. 

" Ibid. 176, 220. 


" Ibid. 189; VI 94, 143; VII 180. 
“Cf. Weber, Gesammelte Aufsaitze zur Wissenschaftslehre (Tibingen 


1922) 403 ff. 
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of Vilfredo Pareto, for example, who considered conscious mo- 
tives, purposes, etc., mere derivazioni, by no means primary fac- 
tors in sociological explanation.” 

A similar approach has been employed in the writing of history. 
Dilthey’s method was one of sober, careful intuition ; not judging 
events in terms of externally imposed standards, nor yet satisfied 
merely to enumerate facts, it sought to revive the inner spirit of 
the past for its own sake. The “centering’’”* of history in itself 
was a doctrine very well adapted to Geistesgeschichte as Dilthey 
wrote it, and it also corresponded to the purpose which guided 
him. He wrote to Graf Yorck von Wartenburg, “Ich meine mich 
immer mehr dem Punkte zu nahern, an welchem ich durch die 
bisher gebrauchten Kategorien fiir Auffassung der geschichtlichen 
Erscheinungen des Geisteslebens hindurchbreche und ins Freie, 
Offene gelange, wo man mit wirklichen Seelen zu thun hat.”" 

Another topic in the methodology of social science touched upon 
by Dilthey concerns the ideal and the normative. It is generally 
known to be a storm-center of controversy; some propose ad- 
herence to a general hierarchy of values, metaphysical or other- 
wise; others demand that the sciences remain descriptive and 
ethically neutral. Since Dilthey expected the Geisteswissenschaften 
to act in place of metaphysics as guides to practical action, it was 
imperative that he should discover in them some normative ele- 
ment. The direction of his attempts at solution was Aristotelian, 
resting upon the “immanent teleology” in human nature and the 
general “centering” of history in itself above referred to.” 

The application of this principle to pedagogy, however, yielded 


™ Trattato di Sociologia Generale, 2nd ed. (Firenze 1923), II 327 ff. 

" “Die geschichtliche Welt als ein Ganzes, dies Ganze als ein Wirkungs- 
zusammenhang, dieser Wirkungszusammenhang als wertgebend, zweckset- 
zend, kurz: schaffend, dann das Verstandnis dieses Ganzen aus ihm selbst, 
endlich die Zentrierung der Werte und Zwecke in Zeitaltern, Epochen, in 
der Universalgeschichte—dies sind die Gesichtspunkte, unter denen der 
anzustrebende Zusammenhang der Geisteswissenschaften gedacht werden 
muss.” G.S. VII 155. 

" Briefwechsel zwischen Wilhelm Dilthey und dem Grafen Paul Yorck v. 
Wartenburg (Halle 1923) 47. 

™“Dann sind alle systematischen Geisteswissenschaften so strukturiert, 
dass die Erkenntnis des entsprechenden Tatsachensystems in sich die Pramis- 
sen fiir die Normen desselben enthalt, und zwar dieses eben, weil Wertung 
und Zweckzusammenhang schon im Tatsachensystem enthalten ist. Denn 
dieses Tatsachensystem ist schliesslich iiberall in der Struktur des Seelen- 
lebens begriindet, und diese enthalt die Richtung auf Erzeugung der Le- 
benswerte in sich.” G.S. V 267. 
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extremely meagre results; the universal norm discovered itself to 
be simply the ideal of perfect adaptation between life and environ- 
ment.” The principle involved nevertheless remains a promising 
suggestion which later thinkers may well make good in fact, name- 
ly that ideals should be rooted in needs inherent in human nature 
and society. 

Finally, the rigorous separation between Naturwissenschaften 
and Geisteswissenschaften has the effect of a plea for greater 
methodological autonomy on the part of the latter. The eager and 
often uncritical imitation of prosperous natural science by psy- 
chology and the social sciences flourishes as much today as when 
Dilthey wrote. His work was a lifelong protest against it. He felt 
that men in their haste to follow an accepted model at all costs 
mangled and distorted the proper subject-matter of their own 
fields. In accordance with this conviction he criticized the “Natural 
System” and opposed current theories of psychology. The last 
word on the classification of the sciences has yet to be said and 
no one can say exactly how far Dilthey was right. Doubtless most 
students will reject so radical a dualism in the house of learning, 
but the work remains as a reminder and a warning: “Nicht da- 
durch erweisen wir uns als echte Schiiler der grossen naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Denker, dass wir die von ihnen erfundenen Methoden 
auf unser Gebiet itibertragen, sondern dadurch, dass unser Er- 
kennen sich der Natur unserer Objekte anschmiegt.’*° 

However one may sympathize with the ultimately religious or 
philosophical motives behind Dilthey’s work on the Geisteswis- 
senschaften, much of its value is independent of those motives. 
Incomplete and often conflicting though it is at every point, to 
have widened the horizon of epistemology, to have suggested a 
new approach in psychology, history and related subjects, to have 
held out staunchly for mutual codperation between history and 
systematic generalization, to have indicated a possible source of 
norms and standards of value, and to have protested eloquently 
against pseudo-scientific imitations of physics and biology—to 
have done these things is to have begun a great deal. In what he 
began rather than in what he finished lies the merit of Dilthey. 


VI 66 ff. "G.S. V 143. 
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III, HISTORISMUS 


When young, Dilthey proposed to himself a life to be spent in 
behalf of a religious and philosophical Weltanschauung, endeavor- 
ing to make it effective in an age obsessed with science and poli- 
tics. His years of mature activity were passed in patient researches 
groping in many directions, but all controlled by a single purpose, 
namely to found and organize the Geisteswissenschaften. Where 
if ever, then, did he forsake the frog-perspective of limited inves- 
tigation for the eagle’s perspective of philosophy ? What became of 
the Weltanschauung, the vision of the whole? 

That nothing of the kind should be achieved in a bold and uni- 
fied manner belonged, as we have seen, to the nature and setting 
of his thought. With metaphysics he gave up systematic finality, 
Whatever completeness of outlook he expected to realize was to 
be the joint labor of many coéperating sciences, and death came 
before these had been set well under way according to his plan. 
But even a wanderer, if endowed with mentality and serious pur- 
pose, must have some vague notion of his bearings and his destiny. 
So Dilthey, though he died a pilgrim, had moments of general 
circumspection which occasionally peep out in his miscellaneous 
notes, letters and published essays, and reveal a continuity of 
hesitant but genuine philosophical belief which underlay all his 
work, 

The physical cosmos, the world of matter and energy, of stars 
and rocks, plants and animals, he almost completely ignored. 
Epistemologically he regarded it as mere appearance, to be ex- 
plained scientifically by conceptual fictions in the interest of prac- 
tical control, but beneath the epistemology and doubtless prompt- 
ing it lay the feeling that the natural world was void of meaning: 
“Ehedem suchte man, von der Welt aus Leben zu erfassen. Es 
gibt aber nur den Weg von der Deutung des Lebens zur Welt... . . 
Wir sind der Moglichkeit offen, dass Sinn und Bedeutung erst im 
Menschen und seiner Geschichte entstehen.”** On this point the 
thought of the nineteenth century was sharply divided according 
to the kind of meaning required of the cosmos. Scientific curiosity, 
the delight in exact measurement and mechanical explanation, to- 


"G.S. VII 291. 
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gether with the will to subjugate nature to human technology, re- 
joiced in a materialistic Weltanschauung. Men so minded were 
glad to be finally free of other considerations, now despised as 
mysticism and superstition, and to imagine the cosmos as an ideal 
opportunity for experiment and exploitation. On the other hand 
there were some so constituted as to demand other meanings from 
the nature of things, and since it was impossible in this heyday of 
science to take liberties with the world of matter the only alterna- 
tive was to confine philosophy to human vistas. Auguste Comte 
was most characteristic of his time because he embodied both as- 
pects, the one in his philosophy of science, the other in his Re- 
ligion of Humanity. 

Dilthey belonged with those who sought a meaning for existence 
in the life of humanity. But the present and apparently the future 
of that life were in the hands of politics, science and industry, 
whereas he had poetry, religion and metaphysics at heart. There- 
fore he looked to the past, to history, as the Romanticists had done 
before him, to find things answering to his wants. The Weltan- 
schauung became a historical Lebensanschauung. 

No philosopher before him had held so closely to the historical 
point of view. Those to whom he stood nearest, Schleiermacher 
and Hegel, had ended by imposing upon history conceptual 
schemes of a metaphysical character. Dilthey imposed nothing 
except the direction of his search, and a more wholehearted em- 
piricism, a more humble obedience than his with regard to his 
subject would be difficult to imagine. In the words of a disciple, 
“Dilthey ist der geistreichste, feinste und lebendigste Vertreter 
des reinen Historismus”.*? To those who wish to understand phi- 
losophies as experiments in insight, he presents a valuable study 
in the singularly pure use of a novel method. 

The first lesson of history, and perhaps the last, is universal 
relativity. All that the Greeks learned from the flux of external 
nature and the deceptions of the senses modern thinkers have dis- 
covered in the labyrinths of the human past. Plato felt a moving 


pathos in the tenses of the verb ‘to be’; the passage of history - 


invades the realm of the ideal as well. Not only beasts and men 
are mortal; so are the gods also, and with them everything to 
"Ernst Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften II 168. 
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which at any time a mortal creature has clung. Like the staring 
mummies in a museum history in its documents preserves the 
relics of Thor and Baal, Yang and Marduk, and even the great 
Pan is dead. 

To philosophers nothing can teach this lesson better than the 
history of their own subject, which reveals, as Hume said of 
the human mind, “no simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in 
different”. Historical relativity more than any other reason led 
Dilthey to abandon all hope of metaphysics. It confronted him 
with an array of mutually incompatible systems, each claiming and 
none obtaining ascendency over the rest: “Handelt es sich etwa 
darum, unter diesen Systemen das wahre auszusuchen? Das ware 
ein sonderbarer Aberglaube; so vernehmlich als méglich lehrt 
diese metaphysische Anarchie die Relativitat aller metaphysischen 
Systeme.”** “Every metaphysical system”, he concluded, “is only 
representative of the situation in which one soul has viewed the 
world’s riddle.”™ It is a hard lesson for men with a passion to 
solve that riddle. 

The nineteenth century as a whole was not so sceptical. It was 
aware of the past, it is true, but it believed in progress. The past 
had obviously ended in the present and most people believed it 
justified as leading up to that estimable epoch. And as for the fu- 
ture, all lines thither ran through the present, which meanwhile 
was travelling with composure along the best of them. The criteria“ 
of progress were of course contemporary interests and ideals. 
With them in mind men wrote the history of progress by estimat- 
ing the importance of past events according to their assistance in 
the realization of the ideals. It was the nineteenth-century form of 
healthy self-confidence. 

The prosperous movements of the century had little difficulty on 
the point. For men active in the British Empire, the German Em- 
pire, and Italy, in science and engineering, in social reform, sani- 
tation and the spread of democratic institutions, progress was not 
far to seek. It was considerably less obvious to one in quest of a 
poetical and religious Weltanschauung. Moreover Dilthey, wish- 
ing to penetrate the inner life of the past. was by that fact com- 


"G.S. 1 356. 
™ Ibid. 406. 
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pelled to treat history as something valuable in itself and not 
merely as a series of steps towards future good; hence his doc- 
trine that all segments of history, individual lives, nations, epochs, 
are “centered” in themselves, are to be understood in terms of 
their own beliefs, ideals and purposes.® 

Applied to the history of philosophy, this meant that Dilthey 
could not be content, with Comte, merely to dismiss metaphysics 
as a necessary but outgrown stage in the progress of thought. 
Though he shared to some extent Comte’s views his own deepest 
purpose led him to value the great metaphysical systems as expres- 
sions of something intangible but profound in the nature of life. 
To his mind the historian’s part was to rise above the strife of 
philosophies and subject them all to genetic and comparative in- 
vestigations.** Some of his most interesting work lay in that direc- 
tion.*? The conclusion of it was: “Nicht die Relativitat jeder 
Weltanschauung ist das letzte Wort des Geistes, der sie alle durch- 
laufen hat, sondern die Souveranitat des Geistes gegeniiber einer 
jeden einzelnen von ihnen und zugleich das positive Bewusstsein 
davon, wie in den verschiedenen Verhaltungsweisen des Geistes 
die eine Realitat der Welt fiir uns da ist.”** 

The same freedom and sovereignty of spirit may be attained by 
all phases of the “historical consciousness”. 

Das historische Bewusstsein von der Endlichkeit jeder geschichtlichen 
Erscheinung, jedes menschlichen oder gesellschaftlichen Zustandes, von 
der Relativitat jeder Art von Glauben ist der letzte Schritt zur Be- 
freiung des Menschen. Mit ihm erreicht der Mensch die Souveranitat, 
jedem Erlebnis seinen Gehalt abzugewinnen, sich ihm ganz hinzugeben 
unbefangen, als ware kein System von Philosophie oder Glauben, das 
Menschen binden kénnte. Das Leben wird frei von Erkennen durch 
Begriffe; der Geist wird souveran allen Spinneweben dogmatischen 
Denkens gegeniiber. Jede Schénheit, jede Heiligkeit, jedes Opfer, 
nacherlebt und ausgelegt, erdffnet Perspektiven die eine Realitét auf- 
schliessen.” 


To rise above relativity is to join the absolute. What then is the 
Historical Absolute, the reality disclosed when “every beauty and 
“G.S. VIT 138, 155. 
V 380. 
See his essays, “Das Wesen der Philosophie”, G.S. V 339 ff., and “Die 
Typen der G.S. 75 ff. 
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every holiness” of the past has been “re-lived and interpreted”? 
It is difficult, perhaps impossible to say, because to do so would be 
to commit metaphysics, a pleasure which Dilthey has denied him- 
self. 

This philosopher offers an excellent illustration of the difficul- 
ties involved in an irrationalist position. He is not an utter sceptic; 
he has faith in a certain reality and very naturally desires to ex- 
press it, but every step towards expression risks the very objec- 
tions he has made against all rational systems. Even so, he cannot 
help adumbrating the ineffable. He gives it the name of life (the 
starting-point of his epistemology too, be it remembered), “das 
Leben, das vor allem Erkennen da ist”; “hinter das Leben kann 
das Denken nicht zuriickgehen”.® Sometimes he speaks of it in 
terms not unlike those employed by mystics.” Life has a meaning 
(Sinn) which arises from the significant relatedness of its parts.” 
Since the meaning cannot be described it can only be felt intuitive- 
ly. Nevertheless Dilthey is willing to call it a metaphysical con- 
nectedness in things. 


. Personalitat, Treue, Ideal, Gemeinschaft, Selbstwerth der Kul- 
tursysteme, Selbstzweck jedes Individuums als Lebenserfahrungen uns 
eines metaphysischen Zusammenhangs versichern, den wir aber nur in 
den lebendigen Erfahrungen selber besitzen, nie aber in abstracto aus- 
driicken kénnen. Was ich metaphysisches Bewusstsein nenne. So erweist 
sich unbefangene Auffassung des Empirischen als iiberall zuriickweisend 
auf seinen Realsinn und Realzusammenhang, der nicht iiberempirisch, 
aber dem Werth und der Bedeutung nach ein Metaphysisches ist.” 


The several passages above cited represent the extent to which 
Dilthey was able to characterize the reality which saved him from 
bare historical scepticism. If “Gefiihl ist alles” be the motto of 
German Romanticism, it was equally appropriate to the spirit of 


”"G.S.V 5, 106; cf. 136, 194. 

"“Diese Wirklichkeit ist gedankenmissig, unserm Denken zuganglich, 
in ihrer Lebendigkeit bedeutsam und doch unergriindlich . . . Das Leben 
ist zugleich gedankenmassig und unerforschlich. Es ist dem Dichter, Kiinder, 
Religidsen, Geschichtschreiber offenbar . . . Wir alle suchen es aus- 
zudriicken, jeder in seiner Weise. Aber das Unendliche kann nicht aus- 
gesprochen werden.” /bid. liv (cited by Misch). 

- “Jedes Leben hat einen eigenen Sinn. Er liegt in einem Bedeutungszusam- 
menhang, in welchem jede erinnerbare Gegenwart einen Eigenwert besitzt, 
doch zugleich im Zusammenhang der Erinnerung eine Bezichung zu einem 
Sinn des Ganzen hat. Dieser Sinn des individuellen Daseins ist ganz singular, 
dem Erkennen unauflésbar, und er reprasentiert doch i in seiner Art, wie eine 
Monade von Leibniz, das geschichtliche Universum.” G.S. VII 199. 

" Briefwechsel swischen Wilhelm Dilthey und dem Grafen Paul Yorck . 
Wartenburg (Halle 1923) 92. 
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his own Weltanschauung, and he was doubly a child of the Ro- 
mantik in his delight over the sheer formless variety and bound- 
less multiplicity of life. A great unity of vision, even an ineffable 
vision, he does not seem to have achieved. His keen sense of the 
individuality and concrete differences of things was stronger than 
the will to discover order and intelligibility. The climax of his 
philosophic insight was therefore a feeling rather than a theory, 
something personal and private, hardly communicable at all. 

The extent to which such a philosophy satisfies naturally de- 
pends upon the man who owns it. Mystics have been known to find 
utter satisfaction in certain experiences of illumination so that 
they desired nothing besides, neither understanding of the world 
nor active mastery of it. Now Dilthey, whereas he may have been 
content in contemplative moments with an unfathomable intuition, 
was certainly not so when he desired practical guidance and con- 
trol of life. At that point the problem of historical relativity be- 
came an acute one for him, because the enlightenment of human 
conduct calls for standards or ideals firmly grounded and staunch- 
ly adhered to, and all these history seems to dissolve in its univer- 
sal flux. However precious the intuition of life won thereby, how- 
ever secure it may be from the relativity over which it triumphs, 
the man of action must needs revisit the world of becoming and 
perishing and there face impending chaos of opinion and act. Dil- 
they stated the dilemma for philosophy most eloquently. 


Jede Lésung der philosophischen Probleme gehért, geschichtlich 
angesehen, einer Gegenwart und einer Lage in ihr an: der Mensch, 
dies Geschépf der Zeit, hat, solange er in ihr wirkt, darin die Sicherheit 
seines Daseins, dass er, was er schafft, aus dem Fluss der Zeit heraus- 
hebt, als ein Dauerndes: in diesem Schein schafft er frohmiitiger und 
kraftvoller. Hierin liegt der ewige Widerspruch zwischen den schaffen- 
den Geistern und dem geschichtlichen Bewusstsein. Es ist jenen natiir- 
lich, das Vergangene vergessen zu wollen und das zukiinftige Bessere 
nicht zu achten: dieses aber lebt in dem Zusammenfassen aller Zeiten, 
und es gewahrt in allem Schaffen des einzelnen die diesem mitgegebene 
Relativitat und Verganglichkeit. Dieser Widerspruch ist das eigenste 
still getragene Leiden der gegenwartigen Philosophie. 


He never wrote profounder truth. 
The Geisteswissenschaften were intended to solve the difficulty. 
Where science and epistemology were in question Dilthey forgot 


“GS. V 364; cf. VII 186. 
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Historismus and expected universal validity, the reason being that 
in these matters he believed in progress as did everyone else. 
There was surely no good reason for such an arbitrary line be- 
tween historical relativity and progress ; anyone interested to look 
for it might easily have discovered that the history of science has 
by no means been a steady and uninterrupted advance, and that 
as much might be said about the relativity of Arabian science, for 
example, as Dilthey had said about European metaphysics. In 
truth the arbitrariness of the position reveals a bias of the age; 
the essential facts were there, but a belief grounded principally on 
contemporary interests caused the facts to be selected and seen in 
a certain order. 

Thus did the two conflicting trends of thought strive for mas- 
tery in Dilthey. By his own confession it was the perpetual battle 
of his life.** Rather than a mere contradiction it was something 
deeper than logical consistency, which may be satisfied by any 
device which keeps incompatibles in separate compartments. The 
normal fulfilment of the philosophic impulse is some scheme of 
thought that embodies a unity of belief, valuation and purpose. 
In Dilthey the unity was constantly rent by warring factions, the 
historical Weltanschauung representing emotion and the sciences 
representing cognition and action, so tragically opposed that any 
victory for one meant defeat for the other. Since he was greater 
as a historian than as an abstract thinker, and since the inner life 
of history was what he treasured most dearly, Historismus may be 
said to have won a provisional victory in the work as he left it. In 
the struggle between the two factions and the resulting distracted 
incompleteness of all his projects the fundamental opposition be- 
tween the man and the spirit of his time is once more reflected. 

For the next generation of philosophers, men writing in the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, Historismus became a focal 
problem to which various attitudes were taken. Ernst Troeltsch, 
Edmund Husserl and Oswald Spengler will serve as typical illus- 
trations.” Troeltsch repeated the theme very nearly in Dilthey’s 


“ “Durch die ganze Geschichte hindurch geht der Fortschritt der Wissen- 
schaften. Dieser Fortschritt ist stetig, ununterbrochen, unaufhaltsam.” G.S. 
VII 346. "G.S. V 9. 

“It is with Historismus as a trend of thought that I am here concerned, 
and not with any presumable ‘influence’ exercised by Dilthey upon these men, 
although it certainly existed in the case of Troeltsch and Husserl. 
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manner. As a theologian engaged upon historical studies he en- 
deavored to reconcile historical relativity with the claims of Ger- 
man Protestantism and thereby arrived at the general problem of 
Historismus. Extraordinarily like Dilthey in temper of mind and 
the quality of his historical work, he wrestled throughout life with 
the difficulty®* only to conclude at the end with what amounted to 
the acceptance of it as inevitable and theoretically insoluble.** Thus 
he decided that Christianity is valid for us because “we have be- 
come what we are only through it, and can obtain only in it the 
religious forces we need”? 

Husserl has attempted to escape Historismus by conceiving 
philosophy as a “rigorous science”, In his celebrated article, 
“Philosophie als Strenge Wissenschaft”, ** he took issue with 
Dilthey’s essay, “Die Typen der Weltanschauung”, and stated the 
program of Phainomenologie. All the philosophy of the past, how- 
ever, he delivered into the hands of the sceptics as “Weltan- 
schauungsphilosophie”. In other words he accepted Dilthey’s 
thesis for all philosophy except his own. That fact alone is per- 
haps enough to account for the extremely esoteric quality of 
Phenomenology, and one may doubt whether this rigorously scien- 
tific philosophy has not purchased safety at the price of every- 
thing else. 

Spengler on the other hand has grasped the nettle of Histor- 
ismus directly ; neither shunning it nor defeated by it, he has made 
it the cornerstone of a new and boldly conceived metaphysics.’ 
The extent of his success or failure cannot be judged here, but the 
poetic quality of his vision, its breadth of scale and the energy of 
its execution place him easily at the head of those who have at- 
tempted philosophy on the basis of Historismus. In his theory the 
implications of historical relativity are more radically drawn than 

“Cf. Der Historismus und seine Probleme, Gesammelte Schriften 
(Tibingen 1922) III. 

_"“Die Aufgabe der Dammung und Gestaltung [des Lebens] ist also 
ihrem Wesen nach unvollendbar und unendlich und doch im einzelnen immer 
wieder lésbar und praktisch gestellt. Eine radikale und absolute Lésung 
gibt es nicht, nur kampfende, partielle und synthetisch verbindende Lésungen 

. . und diese Uberwindungen selber sind unter sich nach Zeit und Umstan- 
den, nach Kraft und Tiefe recht verschieden.” Troeltsch, Der Historismus 
(Berlin 1924) 60. 


je Logos I 289 ff. 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes (Miinchen 1922-23), revised ed., 2 vols. 
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anywhere else, science and even mathematics not being exempted, 
yet those implications with regard to metaphysics and therefore to 
his own philosophy have not impaired its speculative vigor. 

Spengler and many of his contemporaries constitute a revival 
of imaginative metaphysics. Between German thought of our own 
day and the Romantic epoch Dilthey thus stands as a mediator. 
In him a type of philosophic interest and insight ran as it were 
underground through an age otherwise absorbed. The “meta- 
physical consciousness”, his intuitive Lebensanschauung, pre- 
served some of the fundamental intuitions of philosophy through 
a wintry season unfavorable to their normal unfolding. He marks 
a low point in speculative thought, a moment when the only vic- 
tory for poetic and religious interests lay in a kind of Fabian re- 
treat into irrationalism. Torn in many directions by conflicting 
tendencies within and about him, he illustrates the pathos of his- 
torical relativity, which he perceived so keenly, without so much 
as the satisfaction of having completed something whole and 
enduring. But he does not seem to have complained, and the spirit 
of earthly life which he felt but could not express was shared with 
the men who knew him. 


Georce A. MorGan 
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LOTZE’S LOGIC 


HE two volumes of his Logic which left the hands of Her- 

mann Lotze at Gottingen in 1874 give us a peculiarly inter- 
esting document whether considered from the point of view of 
their place in the history of logical theory and criticism or as the 
battleground on which a human mind is struggling to liberate it- 
self from tradition and habit to a fuller selfconsciousness, a clearer 
understanding of its own activities with their possible limitations 
and significances. 

Any thinker, especially one well acquainted with the history of 
thinking, is more or less at the mercy of conflicting but alternately 
appealing possibilities. Lotze is an exception only in that he seems 
to have been unusually sympathetic as a reader and independent 
as a critic as well as creative in his own right. Curiously enough 
the straightforward pursuit of an idea and its logical, if rather 
prosy and overly lengthy, exposition, which enable his reader to 
avoid confusion, failed to save Lotze himself from the embarrass- 
ment of his riches. One philosophical househoid can scarcely ac- 
commodate the objects of his affection. He is married to formal- 
ism but in love with experience. In the council-chamber he is an 
idealist with faith in the powers of reason and intuition, but on 
the field of battle he is a pragmatist with a keen eye for ambus- 
cades and flanking movements. He is a pluralist about whose 
clothes hangs the odor of monism. He clings to the Platonic Idea 
while throwing sops of Hegelian dialectic to the sharks in a Dar- 
winian sea. He is the Absolute setting out on a quest for certainty. 
His aim is of Aristotle but his achievement is of James. In a word 
he is more fully than most a disciple of the past and a prophet of 
the future struggling to align himself with the spirit and experi- 
ence of his age. 

These characterizations and analogies are suggestive only. In 
the following endeavor to demonstrate their validity and point 
their significance, I intend to treat the Logic as a whole, disregard- 
ing Lotze’s boundary-lines for the sake of unity in a brief discus- 
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sion of what seem to me the most interesting and the most preg- 
nant phases of his work. Such a course is made necessary not only 
by the wealth of detail presented in the two volumes but also by 
the rather unwieldy and often extremely artificial arrangement of 
the material. In fact Lotze’s almost Kantian love of schematism, 
together with exhaustive analyses and a generally monotonous 
style, present a not inconsiderable barrier to his thought, relieved 
though they are by flashes of Humian clarity and by slips into in- 
formality worthy of a James. 

It might, for instance, seem at first glance that the object of the 
first book, “to enumerate the various forms of judgment and to 
point out the precise mode of union which in each of these forms 
is conceived as subsisting between S and P or as to be effected 
between them”,? and that of the third book, “by following a 
method of analysis to obtain clear ideas as to the path by which 
we may hope to arrive at the principles of a synthetic develop- 
ment”,? really do differ from each other. But when we find that 
one of the first undertakings of formal logic, to determine the 
concept of the individual, can only be effected “by investigating 
its nature in its relation to others, and judging from its position 
in an ordered series what degree of formative influences its several 
marks exercise upon its whole nature and behavior’”,® and that, 
stated in less abstract terms, the goal of knowledge, the subject of 
the third book, is “to resolve coexistence into coherence’’* it be- 
gins to appear that their purpose is after all not only the same, 
but also identical with the object of the second book on applied 
logic, to “deduce each given proposition T from the determining 
grounds by which it is in fact determined in such a way as to ex- 
plain it, and not simply assure ourselves of its certainty by a 
logical device”.® In fact, throughout the three books Lotze is con- 
cerned with one thing. The task of the logician is to seek the 
“marks by which we recognize truth and distinguish it from er- 
ror”, or, as he puts it at the end of the second volume, to endeavor 
“not merely to calculate the course of the world, but to under- 
stand it”, because, as he implies elsewhere, it is only when calcula- 


* Logic (Eng. transl., London, 1881-1888) I 290. 
2 62. 


I 174. 162. 
* II 326. *I 311. The italics are the author's. 
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tions are based upon a real understanding that they take on the 
character of certainty. 

Nor does the angle of approach and method of treatment differ 
essentially from book to book. From the comparatively single- 
minded preliminary discussion of the function of language as 
that of pointing out an experience for recognition by others and 
the definition of a concept as “any apprehension which, though 
only with the help of a general image which is not further ana- 
lysed, has the effect of bringing the given object under a rule 
of behavior which agrees, when applied, with its actual behavior”,® 
to the assertion in the last book that “‘paradoxical therefore as it 
may seem we must disabuse ourselves of the false idea that the 
world of the self-evident lies of itself plain in its self-evidence be- 
fore us, and that all we have to do is by the help of this comfort- 
able possession of a self-evident truth to go on to subdue the in- 
tractable world of our perceptions . . . , it may be an extremely 
difficult task for knowledge, to remove all the obstacles which the 
actual connection of our ideas, imposed upon us by experience, 
plants in our path, and to fight its way through to the knowledge 
of the self-evident’’—from, in other words, the first to the last of 
the Logic the quest for knowledge or truth is pursued by an often 
confessedly paradoxical combination of a critical examination of 
our experience, thoroughly pragmatic in its method, with sudden 
excursions into metaphysical speculations, sometimes idealistic, 
sometimes realistic in character, dogmatically given but prag- 
matically checked. Whatever the angle of approach, wherever the 
point of attack, there are, however, always present or implied the 
central problems that occupy Lotze at all times and run like a 
continuous warp under the artificially patterned woof of his for- 
mal schema. It seems not unfair then, indeed it seems only fair, 
i an analysis of his work to strip away the latter and present the 
former, the central problems which are the core of his thought 
and the answers to which, once disentangled from their formalistic 
trappings, stand clearly outlined even in their ambiguity. 


The fundamental postulate of Lotze’s logical and epistemologi- 
cal theory is a universe resulting from the inherent nature of a 
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certain given active principle, most specifically for logic a universe 
of ideas or concepts among which obtain certain necessary laws 
of connection or principles of coherence. 

The principle might have been anything, but happens to be such 
as results in the particular universe which our thought discovers. It 
“is the ground both of the universal laws to which it will always 
conform, and of the series of individual realities which will subse- 
quently appear to us to submit to those laws.” It is self-developing, 
controlled by no higher law than its own nature. The world of con- 
cepts Lotze likens to a mountain chain, “beginning in a broad base 
[formed by all singular concepts or ideas]* and ending in several 
sharply defined peaks”.*° Plato is wrong in supposing the world of 
ideas to be pyramidal in form ending in a concept of concepts, and 
Hegel is wrong in supposing that an idea vanishes in or is taken 
up into its opposite, though of course a particular thing may em- 
body now one idea, now its opposite. 

Ideally the laws or principles of coherence, in which the logician 
is most interested, are traceable to a common origin, that is, they 
could all be eventually subsumed under the active principle ex- 
pressed in the form of a single ultimate proposition or judgment, 
not concept ; “the form of thought for which we are looking must 
have only one major premiss for all its conclusions, and this 
premiss must express the movement of the world as a whole; its 
minor premisses must not be given to it from elsewhere, but it 
must produce them from itself in the form of necessary and ex- 
haustive varieties of its meaning, and thus must evolve in an 
infinite series of conclusions the developed reality which it had 
conceived as a principle capable of development in the major pre- 
miss.” 

Practically of course such a complete picture of the truth it is 
not, and may never be, our lot to behold, since our discovery of the 
relationships involved depends upon the accidents of human experi- 
ence, and with reference to any given law “it may happen that 

our perceptions may be of such kind as never to present to us the 
case required in its purity, and in the same way to debar the 
imagination from conceiving the idea of it’”’.*” 


*I 194. * Concepts of individual things. 
*T 56. "T 195. "II 313. 
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The problems which confront the logician may, Lotze thinks, 
be reduced to three. What are the final forms of judgment which 
thought sets up for itself as ideal forms of apprehension and con- 
nection? By what means may the manifold contents presented to 
our minds be legitimately put in those forms? And what are the 
grounds for our belief in, or acceptance of, the logical theory in- 
volved in the answers to the first two questions? Or, less ab- 
stractly and more clearly, as he puts it in his introduction, “how 
far the most complete structure of thought which all the means of 
pure and applied logic enable us to rear, can claim to be an ade- 
quate account of that which we seem compelled to assume as the 
object and occasion of our ideas’. 

The reply to the first question is supposedly found in the propo- 
sitions of formal logic, though at least one third of Lotze’s discus- 
sion of systematic logic, most specifically that part of his chapter 
on the theory of inference dealing with explanatory theory and 
classification by development, is really devoted to an investigation 
of ways and means of arranging content under form,” and to an 
examination into the grounds for accepting such an arrangement. 
Nor is his answer completed with the completion of the first book 
on formal logic. In his analysis of the methods of applied logic he 
is still seeking, especially in the chapter on forms of proof, for the 
forms in which the perceptions of experience must be arranged in 
order that thought may feel assured of having discovered the inner 
grounds of their apparent connection. 

Consequently it seems to me that in setting his problems Lotze 
has been influenced more deeply than he himself would wish by 
what he terms “deference to our extravagant love of classical 
literature”. I say more deeply than he would wish, because, despite 
his conscientious analysis of the figures and moods of the syllogism 
from Barbara to Fresiso, and despite his continual insistence on 
both the value of formal logic and the undue idolatry of experience 
by his contemporaries, his own interest as betrayed even in his 
treatment of pure logic lies with “the grand logical achievement in 


*T 12. 

“To finding “universal major premisses, based neither on an immediate 
certitude nor upon the antecedent experience of their truth in every single 
instance” and “minor premisses which subordinate a given subject to a 
ot before it has been shown to possess fully all the marks of that genus”, 
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fact, which the modern spirit of discovery has to set over against 
the wonderful but fruitless theories of antiquity”. 

In the light of what that interest among others leads his critical 
mind to do, regardless of his formally announced program, it 
would appear that Lotze deals with four, or perhaps five, pro- 
blems. What is the nature of truth? By what methods do we seek 
it? How and when may we know that we have reached it? What 
is the relationship between the world of thought and the assumed 
physical world? And, lastly, what drives us to seek the truth? 

To the question, What is the nature of truth? Lotze answers 
that it is the principle of coherence obtaining in the world of con- 
cepts, or, more ultimately, the relationships subsisting among our 
impressions as presented to thought. Since his position on rela- 
tions is one of the points at which he is drawn in different direc- 
tions, a definition of truth as coherence in thought resting upon 
a priori relations between its contents, though clearly enough in 
agreement with Lotze’s intent, gets one unavoidably into difficul- 
ties of interpretation. 

As an empirical realist he finds the “view that the logical spirit 
has certain ready-made modes of apprehension with which it meets 
the impressions as they come” inadmissible. “Thought does not 
stand fronting the impressions as they arrive with a bundle of 
logical forms in its hand, uncertain which form can be fitted to 
each impression, and therefore needing some special expedient to 
discover how to pair them properly. It is the relations themselves, 
already subsisting between impressions when we become conscious 
of them, by which the action of thought, which is never anything 
but reaction, is attracted; and this action”, to which he refers in 
the same paragraph as “the operative energy of thought”, “con- 
sists merely in interpreting relations, which we find existing be- 
tween our passive impressions, into aspects of the matter of the 
impressions.”** But later, as a rationalistic idealist refuting scepti- 
cism, though he insists that “we never doubt that the relations of 
likeness and difference which we experience in the comparison of 
them [our ideas], on the part of our presentative susceptibility, 
signify at the same time an objective relation on the part of those 


* 113. 
“1 24; my italics. 
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contents which our ideas present to us’,’” the objectivity of that 
relationship, and not only of such relationships as resemblance and 
difference but of such as the ratio between the diameter and cir- 
cumference of a circle, lies only in that it is the same for any 
thinker. The relation “has its being only in thought and by means 
of thought”. It is “independent of the individual thinking subject, 
and independent of the several phases of his thought; this is all 
that we mean when we regard it as subsisting in itself, as between 
a and b, as an object having a permanent existence of its own, 
which our thought discovers. . . . And this holds not only of dif- 
ference but of every relation whatever which we may discover 
between a and b. Every time that any mind forms the idea of a 
perfect circle it will be found, in this case, it is true, only through 
a chain of intermediate ideas, that the ratio 1: obtains between 
the diameter and the circumference; this proportion therefore is 
valid in itself ; but although thus possessing objective Validity, it 
possesses Being only in the form of the thought which apprehends 

For either of the two conflicting positions there is on the whole 
about an equal amount of evidence in the Logic. When Lotze is 
selfconsciously theorizing, truth is a lily, for the cultivation of 
which thought requires nothing external to itself ; when he is ab- 
sorbed in his problem, truth is a lusty product of the empirical 
jungle which thought keeps free from parasitic and exotic growths 
only by continually laboring with the pruning hook of experience. 
In moments of extreme enthusiasm he will even absently concede 
that truth is to be known as the prophets of old were to be known, 
pragmatically, by her fruits. But no matter what the accident of 
place or manner of nourishment, truth always grows on a stem 
of coherence rooted in the relationships—whatever their nature 
may be—obtaining among the facts of mental life. And no matter 
through what vicissitudes the mind may seek her, nor how long 
the road, once met, recognition is immediate and certain. This is 
paradoxical of course. And the paradox grows more violent when 
it must be confessed that mind as well as heart is sometimes be- 


* II 260. 

“a 262; my italics. Such objective validity, Lotze thinks, is all the reality 
on Plato intended to ascribe to Ideas. For his discussion of the matter see 

210, 211. 
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trayed by its own naiveté and learns to tell the genuine from the 
false only as its experience of life grows deeper and more varied, 

If the nature of truth is complex and paradoxical, the roads to 
her door are many, though the trail-mark is always the same— 
eternal vigilance. For what we are seeking are Jaws of coherence, 
which are always hypothetical.*® We want to understand the con- 
ditions under which phenomena occur. And though Lotze says 
that, in so far as it remains in the field of logic, explanatory theory 
“does not describe what is and what comes to be; it defines what 
must be and come to be if certain conditions are given”, while “the 
question whether, and in what order and connection, these condi- 
tions occur, is excluded from the province of logic and left to be 
answered by experience”,”° he also confesses that “even universal 
truths, for the apprehension of which the mind requires nothing 
outside itself, have yet to be found by searching, have to be ab- 
stracted and separated off from among the measureless host of 
ideas which form the world of consciousness. Nor can we even 
expect that the very simplest of innate truths, the highest principles 
of all, will be revealed to consciousness first of all by this process 
of self-reflection. On the contrary, their first appearance is in- 
variably occasioned by some particular instance which exempli- 
fies them. . . .”™ The three books of the Logic testify that the 
latter rather than the former is the most significant statement. A 
knowledge of truth, even of its nature alone, is the result of a con- 
tinual struggle with hydra-headed experience, of an eternal search 
through the tangled manifold of our perceptions. With the charac- 
ter of that search, the tactics of that struggle, logic, even, or per- 
haps I should say especially, Lotze’s logic, is deeply concerned. 
And if of the many heads we are to eliminate all but that which 
by right directs the body, if in the labyrinth of perception we are 
to find the thread of universal truth, the word which must charac- 
terize our search is vigilance; the one rule without which no 
method can avail is, be vigilant. 

There is perhaps little worthy of special note in Lotze’s discus- 
sion of methods of investigation as such, unless it be his usual 
insistence on form as an ideal and his disregard of it as possessing 
any practical value. Knowledge of the subject-matter is the one 

* II 68. 188. ™ II 313; my italics. 
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great need. Nor is he unconscious of the circle involved. There is, 
he thinks, no way of avoiding it, and no way of satisfactorily ac- 
cepting it. There he lacks the courage of his convictions. As far 
as the method in any particular investigation goes, it always comes 
to the same thing in the end: Vary conditions in every possible 
way in order to isolate the stable and significant elements ; check 
and recheck to get all the causal factors and eliminate the danger 
of assigning values to the irrelevant; keep an open mind, neither 
cling to an abstract ideal when the case in hand is radically changed 
by particular modifying elements nor consider that because a given 
principle operated with certain attendant circumstances in one case 
it never operates under other circumstances,” and, above all, be 
patient. “We must not be in a hurry to lay down before our labor 
is finished principles good for nothing but parade, or we shall be 
misled into making light of problems, into neglecting inconvenient 
peculiarities, into acquiescence in views which in a rough and 
coarse manner reflect the large outlines of a thing, but are quite 
inadequate to account for its particular features.”** 

Not in his discussion of method itself, unusually clear, compre- 
hensive, well balanced, and suggestive though it is, does the 
peculiar wisdom of Lotze lie. It lies rather, on the one hand, in 
his recognition of the limitations of logical method either as a 
starting point for thought or as a sufficient tool later (his recogni- 
tion of the part played by imagination, the play of fancy, the guess 
of genius, the flash of insight compounded from a thousand, not 
unanalysable but subtle and unconsidered, causes lying in the par- 
ticular experience and nature of the thinker), and on the other, 
if I may so far anticipate his answer to the next question, in his 
continual, if unwilling, proof of the tentative and uncertain charac- 
ter of all results, of, humanly speaking, all truth whatsoever, even 
the most self-evident. 

Let us keep for the moment to the limitations of logical method. 
Logic cannot, says Lotze, “step forward and claim to impose its 
rules on the whole domain of real thought, as if the whole work 
of the latter was about to begin for the first time; it is of no use 
to the mind, which has as yet no conceptions at all, but only to the 
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mind, which is already in possession of a manifoldly articulated 
world of ideas, acquired through its own experience or by tradi- 
tion. No doubt much interest attaches for the psychologist to the 
task of explaining how all these conceptions have arisen, but this 
task does not fall to the theory of science.”™ The role of logic “is 
only to establish what is true and certain in these ideas now we 
have got them; and inasmuch as many errors and defects must 
still cling to these rough and ready results of long intellectual de- 
velopment, theory must also point out how these shortcomings 
may in future be remedied and that which is still doubtful be 
brought near to certainty.” 

The passage above is typical of Lotze’s many references to the 
assumed body of knowledge and the previous activity of thought, 
both being to some extent even prior to and embodied in the form 
of language itself, necessary before logic can begin its work. But 
though he admits more than once the significance for thought of 
“the useful labor of investigating the psychological origin of the 
particular form which these conceptions have come to assume in 
our consciousness”,” he as often hands the task over to psycho- 
logy, with growing irritation that clarity, honesty and completeness 
so continually demand the recognition of a problem of such nature 
that even the refusal to face it seems to weaken suspiciously all 
foundations of certainty and self-evidence. He does always admit 
the circle involved, but always impatiently rids himself of it by a 
hasty slash of his metaphysical sword, referring to the unconscious 
application by thought of the laws which it later discovers,” or to 
the “rules of its procedure which it follows unawares”.”” From 
the nature of his analysis of such ultimate principles as those of 
identity and excluded middle, one wonders if a little more patience 
might not have led him to speak of their unconscious, and psycho- 
logical, derivation rather than application. There is even more than 
a suggestion of some connection between the psychic unity of soul 
and the logical principle of identity, but he never seems quite open- 
ly conscious of it, nor does he make any direct suggestions as to 
ways of avoiding psychological bogs in the future.* 

“II 31; my italics. ™ IT 245. * IT 306. * IT 247. 
* On the basis of the Logic alone one might think it due to a streak of 


rovincialism in an otherwise extremely cosmopolitan thinker that though 
tze finds every coin of truth stamped with the head of Psyche, every 
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As for logical method as an efficient tool for the discovery of 
truth, “the transition from this series of isolated terms to the uni- 
versal law of its formation is always a jump [italics his] on the part 
of thought. How do we know that such and such a law is the only 
one valid for the series and true? There is no process of demon- 
stration by which we can find such a law, none by which it could 
be shown to be what it claims to be. We can never do more than 
guess at the law and then by the help of innumerable secondary 
considerations heighten the probability of its being the true one. 
[Italics mine.] It is of importance to be quite clear on this point 

. ; all I wish to do is to accentuate the truth that the discovery 
of an universal law is always a guess on the part of the imagina- 
tion, made possible by a knowledge of facts. This knowledge is 
recalled to our memory by the resemblance of the given case to 
analogous earlier cases, and thus offers itself as an explanation. 
But a demonstrative method, or a method which involves no logi- 
cal jumps, a sure logical receipt for arriving at the true universal 
law of a series of events, does not exist.”** And “logic cannot im- 
part inspiration”. 

If Lotze could have found a method of demonstration he would 
not have needed to turn so desperately to intuition for his para- 
doxical answer to the next question, an answer more than hinted 
at already. How and when can we know that we have found truth? 
Logically he should answer, ‘We cannot by any means ever know 
that we have discovered the truth until experience has slipped the 
last trump from its sleeve and the last trick has been taken’. 

Consider the situation. There is to begin with the important body 
of knowledge, facts and universal laws previously acquired from 
experience and tradition. Suppose we look first at what might be 
called the least ambiguous of that material, facts from experience. 


epistemological pathway leading to her door, he resolutely refuses, as a 
logician, to have any traffic with psychology. But the omission is due rather 
to his love of schematism already referred to. Logic is to be kept uncontami- 
nated as far as possible, merely handing over to psychology, to which 
Lotze gives place in the Mikrokosmus and the Metaphysics, at arm’s length 
all her most difficult, and most crucial, problems. And though in the Meta- 
physics he does discuss the laws of association and other psychological 
sources of ideas, he does it without any adequate recognition of the logical 
significance of such derivation. It is interesting to note also in the Metaphys- 
ws (II 192 ff.) hints of a theory of emergence which support tendencies 
in the Logic toward an ‘emergent’ theory of the knowledge-relation. 
* IT 79-84. 
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“We cannot be certain about a matter of fact unless we have our. 
selves directly perceived it ; and even then only on the supposition 
that our interpretation of the sensible impression, which is all that 
is originally given, is correct.”*° And our right to that supposition? 
“Different minds are indeed pretty uniformly organized for the 
mere apprehension of matters of fact, and their general habits of 
perception do not change; but in estimating the degrees of emo- 
tion which we annex to what we perceive we must allow not only 
for original differences of temperament, but also for the change- 
fulness of the mood of the moment, which depends upon what we 
have just gone through. Thus different persons [and also it seems 
the same person at different times] are very differently receptive 


even of actual facts.” 
As for universal truths, 


If the connection of a and b is not of such a kind as to make it self- 
evident the moment it is presented to the mind . . . then we explain its 
constant occurrence by the fact that the conditions which might have 
produced a different result have not so far come into operation; that 
they are not likely to do so at any future time we conclude after numer- 
ous instances of similar experiences on the strength of one special 
assumption and not otherwise, the assumption that the course of the 
universe in general and of this part of it to which the events in question 
belong in particular, proceeds in a fixed order, which by examination of 
a sufficient number of instances, becomes discoverable. . . . If we are 
wrong in that assumption this will mean that we have set up as uni- 
versal a false generalization concerning a matter of fact, which will be 
refuted by future experience. On the other hand, if our universal 
principle, that under like conditions like consequences follow, is no 
longer to be regarded as really universal, then the entire method of 
logical procedure by which we expect to pass from particular experiences 
to propositions of even probable universality, is absolutely baseless and 
vain. For every time we argue from m to m + 1, whether we are under- 
taking to establish a strictly universal or a merely probable conclusion, in 
either case we assume the strict universality of that logical principle. 

It is clear therefore that the attempt to derive the entire body of 
general knowledge from experience, that is to say from a mere summing 
up of particular perceptions, breaks down.” We have invariably to 
help ourselves out by assuming at one point or another some one of 
those self-evident principles, some principle to which when once its 
content has been thought we at once concede with intuitive confidence 
that universal validity to which it makes claim.” 


"II 104. 203. 
" If that knowledge is to be regarded as certain. 
“IT 243. 
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So much for mediated truths. As for those that rank first in the 
order of self-evidence, “it is self-evident that in the case of truths 
which are to be recognized immediately as universally valid, their 
sole credentials must be the clearness and strength with which 
they force themselves upon consciousness and at once claim recog- 
nition without constraining it by any process of proof”. 

But— 


Much difference of opinion does exist as to the extent of these uni- 
versal and self-evident truths . .. [Not] that experience as such could 
help us to establish what holds universally not merely as a universal 
fact, but as a self-evident and necessary truth; on the contrary it is pre- 
cisely experience with its repeatedly recurring uniformities which at 
last deludes us into taking for necessary and self-evident truth, that 
which is merely matter of fact, or not even that. 

I have spoken before of the delusive certainty which many principles 
assume, merely because our limited experience has constantly pre- 
sented them to us without any instances to the contrary. .. . I observed 
then [I 302] that the attempt to think the direct contradictory of a 
proposition which has come to be thus self-evident may serve sometimes 
to dispel the illusion, and wc then find to our astonishment that a 
hypothesis which contradicts our apparently self-evident proposition 
presents no difficulty to thought, that it is just as much thinkable as the 
other, and that accordingly the certainty which we ascribed to our belief 
cannot depend upon any universal self-evident connection in its con- 
tent... . [But] this attempt to think the contradictory will not always 
be a decisive test ;* the influences of previous experience which nullify 
its value are in fact very various. If we could be certain, in applying it 
to any proposition, that we have not only determined with perfect 
exactness, with nothing lacking and nothing over, the meaning of the 
subject a, and the predicate b, and also of the copula c or whatever 
the connection may be which we wish to establish between them, but 
also that in the final decision as to whether that relation c which we have 
established is self-evident or not, we have been guided by no sort of 
consideration save the fixed meaning of the three conceptions; then 
undoubtedly we should all agree in our conclusions, positive and nega- 
tive alike. And wherever these conditions are susceptible of fulfilment, 
as is the case in mathematics, such agreement is in fact found. The 
complex notions on the contrary of real objects are very far from 
admitting the same exactness of analysis, and every reasonable man 
looks for results in this sphere only from experience, or rather from 


* TI 307-308. 

“ The ultimate test given at the time referred to was: “our mistake could 
only be gradually amended by our becoming aware of the contradictions 
which experience offers to the assumed validity of T, and by a slow and far- 
teaching modification of our system of thought suggested by those contra- 
dictions.” (Italics mine.) 
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the accurate manipulations of our experiences. Finally those simplest 
and most universal conceptions and principles to which we should desire 
to subordinate that manipulation, would unquestionably admit of the 
highest degree of such accuracy, did not the influence of past experiences 
come in the way. We certainly intend something very simple and definite 
when we use the words, being, thing, cause, force, effect, matter; but 
in our use of any one of them we are commonly determined by our 
limited circle of experience or our favorite study or pursuit. . . . Thus 
we might perhaps if we were required to define one of these concep- 
tions agree in our definitions, yet the ways in which we actually look at 
its meaning might be different enough, as different at all events as in the 
case of the same objects seen in different lights. Now all these una- 
nalysed side-thoughts, the emotional suggestions and the wishes which 
thus attach themselves unawares to the object of thought, and give it 
its characteristic coloring, dispose us to find the certainty of self- 
evidence in predicates which we should not be warranted from the nature 
of the object alone in applying to it at all. This is at once the value and 
the danger of experience; except as suggested by experience the 
universal principles of our judgment cannot be presented to conscious- 
ness at all; but as thus occasioned they are at the same time subject to 
one-sidedness, deficiencies in one direction, superfluities in another, from 
which later reflection has much ado to purify them. Here begins a work 
of criticism which has to be unremittingly pursued;” . . . the object 
being not so much to show how all certainty and truth arises little by 
little out of the deliverances of experience, as, on the contrary, to make 
clear how much foreign matter due merely to the peculiarities of the 
instances observed, has incrusted itself upon the substance of those 
original truths, truths which, if once they were seen in their simplicity 
and purity, would be not only recognized as necessary and self-evident, 
but would prove so in all their applications.” 


In short every fact is as certain as probability only, which gives 
us a degree not of certainty but of expectation, and every truth 
calls for the corroboration of future experience. The most perfect 
form of proof, subsumption, is uncertain except as the future shall 
add its countersign. The most self-evident truth, even the most 
theoretical, may prove in the future to have been a spurious candi- 
date, and faith in some ultimate postulate going beyond the field 
of thought is at the bottom of all logic. While in the natural 
sciences although metaphysically if we can suppose “the idea of a 
relation between different elements to be presented to us in so 
simple a way as to exhibit an instance of the perfect unity required, 
in which true laws of nature are seen producing their simplest re- 


“ The psychological investigation of our conceptions referred to above. 
"TI 243-246. 
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sult, with no multiplicity of extraneous conditions to obscure it, 
why should it not be possible in such a case for reason, itself a 
member in the system of the world in which these operations take 
place, to have an immediate apprehension of the result in which 
the relation supposed must necessarily issue?”’**—yet actually 
truth there seems to be, rather than innate and self-evident as im- 
plied, not only exceedingly tentative but often frankly pragmatic 
in character. “Those who admire the logical methods of natural 
science occasionally deceive themselves, when they represent the 
whole structure of our cognitions as resting on absolutely sure 
foundations ; we are rather like men who are tubbing a well with 
masonry; like them we build from above downwards and so are 
we obliged to assume a substructure of hypothetical facts, which 
we trust will be sufficiently firmly upheld for a time by the un- 
analysed ground at the bottom to support our superstructure, un- 
til we can carry our knowledge a step deeper down and replace 
the hypothetical basis of our knowledge by a basis of facts, and 
then go through the whole process over again. It must be admitted 
that at this rate we leave a doubt as to where hypotheses and fic- 
tion, laws and rules respectively begin and end.”** And again, “a 
hypothesis often assumes facts which we can never hope to estab- 
lish by direct observation: often indeed we must leave it to God 
and the future to show even the possibility and constructibility of 
that which we are for the present absolutely obliged to assume. 
The only way of justifying ourselves in such a case is to show 
from the given facts the pressing need of the idea which we em- 
ploy, with the reservation of course that we may at a future time 
so alter it as to enable us to construct it without impairing its use- 
fulness.”’*° 

Yet in spite of all this radical empiricism and pragmatic justifi- 
cation, and in spite of the fact that at least as far as our knowledge 
of truth goes he continually admits that we are like the serpent 
engaged in swallowing its tail, Lotze explicitly insists again and 
again and with conscious emphasis that not experience but intui- 
tion sponsors truth, not tentativeness but self-evident certitude is 
its mark. His reason for doing so is psychological rather than 
logical and can be left for consideration until after a rather sum- 
“1 306; my italics. 
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mary disposal of the question as to the relationship of the externa] 
to the logical world. 

Summary it must be, because Lotze dismisses the point with 
comparatively brief comment. In the end his position comes to 
this: We can obviously know only what is vouchsafed us through 
our own impressions, but we postulate, with apparent justification, 
that the same relationships hold among whatever external events 
are assumed to be the conditions of our impressions as hold among 
the impressions themselves. When there seems to be a discrepancy 
we assume that we have been misled as to the coherencies among 
impressions, have mistaken coexistence for coherence, After all, 
what we are seeking are the stable and persistent laws which 
obtain in what is often immediately apparent as a chaotic world 
of impressions. When we have found those we can well suppose 
that we have also found the laws of any assumed events condi- 
tioning impressions. Further than that the logician need not con- 
cern himself with the question of whether or not such a world of 
events exists or with its nature if it does exist. “Let us leave en- 
tirely out of the question the opposition between our world of 
ideas and a world of things; let us look upon the former alone as 
the material we have to deal with; and let us endeavor to ascer- 
tain where within this world the primary fixed points of certainty 
are to be found, and how it may be possible to communicate a like 
certainty through the medium of these to other ideas which do 
not in themselves equally possess it.”™ 

There, in that quest for certainty, lies the psychological key to 
the inconsistency in Lotze’s logic. Logically he can find no cer- 
tainty, but he wants it. The only way to achieve it is by an abso- 
lute faith in the judgments of reason concerning at least some 
few principles, points of reference from which thought may sur- 
vey its universe. With such faith he crowns reason, and although 
every time he takes off the crown to examine it more closely he 
distrusts its genuineness, hastily he replaces it, justifying its pres- 
ence by the purpose it serves—the need of reason for some sign 
of authority, of thought for some ultimate certainty. 

Practically, Lotze is always heartily ready to admit the value of 
a rather bluff informality with, and an almost carefree disregard 
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for, the eternal verities. All that we can really expect to have is a 
clear space about us for the necessary activities of life, the “plain 
needs, pressing duties, and attainable goals”. When he is in that 
mood the limitations of knowledge trouble him little, for he is not 
remembering too clearly the significance of his faith, only blithe- 
ly asserting it: “our joy in existence, and our confidence in acting 
upon the present, are but little influenced by the uncertainty of the 
beginning and the end . . . That there is an eternal truth, or a 
perfect and self-closed circle of truths, we do indeed assume, but 
ordinary reflection has for such a system of truth no form of ex- 
pression adequate to it. Nor has it any clear conception how the 
members of the system are related; single portions only become 
plain and evident to us in a manner which we are incapable of 
analysing to ourselves, in the course of our mind’s operation as it 
comes in contact with reality. In the process of investigation we 
resemble men engaged in a narrow inland traffic, and we endeavor 
to connect the uncertain and changing scenes about us, with the 
isolated peaks which rise upon our view out of a coherent world of 
truth which we cannot see.’’*? And even those isolated peaks par- 
take a bit of the nature of a mirage, “the truth being that what- 
ever possesses for us at the moment the strongest psychological 
certainty passes for the point of vantage from which the other 
more wavering beliefs are to be secured”. 

Nevertheless, indifferent to it though he appear at times, divided 
though he may be as to its nature, certainty is the ignis fatuus 
which leads Lotze from end to end of the realm of thought. On the 
way he seems to have navigated every river, explored every creek 
and backwater, clambered over every shifting dune, climbed every 
lookout point, and discovered, however distantly, every cave. No 
wonder that his name in recognition is on the lips of men as widely 
separated, nominally at least, as are Bosanquet, the editor of the 
English translation of the Logic, and William James. 

Lotze is a more equably tempered and, I think, a fairer critic of 
formal logic than is F. C. S. Schiller, for whom formal logic is 
the Nazareth of thought. Much in the last lectures of Bosanquet’s 
The Essentials of Logic, especially his treatment of inference and 
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syllogistic forms and induction and causation, seems like the clear. 
ly chiseled outlines of a form that Lotze is seeking laboriously to 
trace. When one considers Lotze’s impatience with empty formal- 
ism, his open and catholic mind, his courageous spirit, and his most 
suggestively pragmatic treatment of knowledge and truth, the rea- 
son is obvious for his name being frequently on James’s pages, 
more frequently, I believe, in The Meaning of Truth than Charles 
S. Peirce’s. If contemporary symbolists would read Lotze’s “Note 
on the Logical Calculus”, and in addition take account of the disas- 
trous results of his later attempts to reduce the will of the popu- 
lace at the polls, or even vital statistics, to mathematical formulae, 
they might perhaps realize more clearly the rather significant limi- 
tations of a symbolic logic. When we have added to all the rest 
his analysis of language in its relation to logic, both in its forma- 
tive and its communicative functions, an analysis so surprisingly 
keen as to appear ultra-modern, and his recognition of the psycho- 
logical quicksands on the road to truth, it seems impossible not to 
look upon him as a most significant, though a rather reluctant, and 
at times rebellious, forerunner of later and more popular prophets 
of truth. 


E. T. KNower 


Junior CoLiece 
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ETHICS AS PURE POSTULATE 


MAN’S morals are his real rock-bottom axioms, and like the 

axioms which lie at the root of a purely logical system they 
are unarguable because they are at once apparently self-evident 
and apparently undemonstrable. On the other hand, axioms, we 
are told nowadays, are postulates, and postulates are not eternal 
truths but conventions whose choice is either entirely arbitrary 
or subservient to obscure and alogical conditions. It is no new sug- 
gestion, certainly, that logic and ethics are the same sort of thing. 
Let us examine here the more specific proposition that ethics must) 
be completely a postulational system, perhaps the ultimate and) 
quintessential postulational system, with the same peculiar rigor, 
coupled with the same peculiar arbitrariness, which one finds, 
among the foundations of logic and mathematics. Even if this in- 
vestigation discovers nothing new and startling about ethics, it is 
possible that it will throw light upon the problems of logic and of 
logical postulation. 


In the first place, what more exactly is a postulational system? | v) 


In the second place, what reasons can be advanced for supposing | « 
that ethics is a postulational system? And finally, what difference 
would result for ethics from the prevalence of this supposition? 

It is widely assumed today that the materials, the processes, and 
the deliverances, of logic are not categorical but hypothetical, that 
is, they operate within a system of disembodied possibility. They 
develop infallibly the consequences of certain antecedents, but 
can never affirm these antecedents except in the attenuated sense 
in which the provisional acceptance of postulates and rules of 
procedure may be called affirmation. There are two principal meta- | 
physical interpretations of this assumption: the theory of logical | 
realism and the theory of instrumentalism. The theory of logical 
realism holds that logic, representing the system of all possible 
systems of possibilities, is a veridical description of a realm of 
eternal essences. Its hypothetical character reduces to the fact 
that the question which of these essences, and their relations, are 
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embodied in existence, is more or less adventitious and irrational, 
and therefore extra-logical. To lay down a postulate is to choose 


' one from among the infinite store of essences and pure proposi- 
tions with a view to exploring its eternal connections. The theory 


of instrumentalism, on the other hand, holds that logic, being a 
human invention and a kind of fundamental grammar, is a com- 
pendious scheme of systematic behavior, composed of mainly lin- 
guistic conventions whose justification is their practical value in 
making more systematic and effective our transactions with each 
other and with the rest of the world. Its hypothetical character 
reduces to the fact that it is a system of resolves which we adopt 
tentatively into our behavior, and it is binding upon us in the 
strange and intimate way in which our own resolves are binding. 
All animal intelligence, or at least all which is accompanied by 
representative ideation, must be the resultant of two structural 
components—the pattern of the environment which the animal 
confronts, and the arbitrary pattern of the symbolic behavior with 
which he confronts it. The pattern with which he confronts it is 
logic, and within limits one pattern will do as well as another, 
provided he keeps it sufficiently flexible and consistent. To lay 
down a postulate is simply to decide upon a certain systematic 
course of behavior with respect to certain features of the world or 
with respect to certain other features of one’s own behavior. 
Typically this behavior is verbal, and the resolve to adopt it is of 
the nature of a nominal definition. If we are to suppose that ethics 
is postulational, however, the verbal postulates of ordinary logic 
may be considered only special and subordinate cases of behavior- 
postulates in general, so that the universal authority is ethical. We 
need not now choose definitively between these two theories of 
the nature of postulational truth. My own bias is strongly natural- 
istic and pragmatic, but the cash-value of the two doctrines, ap- 
parently so diverse, is almost identical so far as this argument is 
concerned." 

One difference between the logical realist and the instrumental- 
ist on the present issue might be that the former would regard 

* This version of instrumentalism derives largely from a behavioristic 


understanding of C. I. Lewis’s “heterodox theory of logistic”, Survey of 
Symbolic Logic 354 ff. See also his Mind and the World-Order. 
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ethics as a special case of logic while the latter would regard 
logic as a special case of ethics. The present analysis, however, 
must not be taken to expunge, even for the instrumentalist, a 
profound difference between what may be called ‘intellectual’ and 
‘ethical’ postulates, in spite of the fact that it describes each of 
them as a practical resolve. This difference can be sufficiently 
described here as the fact that even a pure or ultimate intellectual 
postulate is contingent in a way in which a pure or ultimate ethical 
postulate is not. A typical intellectual postulate would be: “If 


I call them ‘parallel lines’, I will call them ‘incapable of inter- | 
section’”; and a typical ethical postulate would be: “I will ex- | 


press myself.”* Either of these could be laid down subject to fur- 
ther conditions, and the first one, at least, ordinarily would be; 
but the initial disparity would remain, that the ethical principle, | 
which declares for an unremittent and unconditional end, is ‘cate- | 
gorical’ to a degree to which the intellectual principle is not. 

The principal reasons for supposing that ethics is in this sense 
postulational are so obvious and familiar that it would be hope- 
lessly trite to attempt more than a swift catalogue of some of them. 


It is notorious that few or none of those moral principles which{ ~ 


have been, now and again, proclaimed in one society to be either 
innate and indispensable, or else guaranteed by the sublime au-| 
thority of pure reason, have not been ignored or repudiated by, 
other societies which are otherwise living under what look like} 
highly developed moral systems of their own. The most striking 
phenomenon in the ethical field has been the inevitability and 
coerciveness of certain moral dicta in the view of some people 
and the absurdity and impotence of those same dicta in the view 
of others. The exponent of an ethical principle, finding it really \ 
impossible to discover for his fundamental doctrine any logical 
antecedents from which it can be inferred, must content himself 
with laboring the consequences which can be inferred from it, 
in the hope that these consequences will recommend themselves 
to the ethical bias of his listener. Otherwise the doctrine, su- 
premely self-evident and imperative to its author, remains to 
everybody else inane and implausible, possible no doubt, but with 


2 
These Propositions are, of course, instrumentalese for “Parallel lines 
never meet” and “The good is self-expression”. 
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a dead unattractiveness which is invincible. De gustibus non est 
disputandum. The iota of truth contained in this moth-eaten and 
generally fallacious maxim may be that the realm of values is 
characterized by encounters between ultimate sets of postulates, 
of resolves, or of will-attitudes. 

In the second place, and in close psychological relation to the 
foregoing, is the familiar reflection that any analysis of an obliga- 
tion or an imperative seems to leave out, or miss, the essence of 
the obligation or imperative, in a way more thorough than that 
in which the ordinary scientific analysis of an ordinary quality 
seems to leave out, or miss, the essence of the quality.’ The sanc- 
tion, the real obligatoriness, of the obligation lies apparently in 
another dimension from any of its describable content. It is espe- 
cially easy, for this reason, to suppose that goodness is an indefin- 
able quality. It seems appropriate also to chastise as ‘the natural- 
istic fallacy’ the attempt to derive the Ought from the Is, for the 
Ought and the Is seem to be citizens of different realms of being. 
All this is to be expected on our supposition that the Ought is 
never contained in the object of a resolve but in the act of resolv- 
ing. The whole difficulty is strikingly analogous to the notorious 
impossibility of expressing within a logistic system the postulated- 
ness of the postulates, the adoptedness of the rules of procedure, 
the inferredness of the implications.‘ 

In this connection the history of ethical theism bears interest- 
ing witness for us. Theists have generally supposed that God 
is not only the guardian, but actually the aboriginal legislator, of 
the good; yet the theistic tendency has been increasingly, not to 
resort to God and his works to define the good, but to define God 


_ or judge his works by an independent and apparently autonomous 
| criterion of the good. It is difficult to imagine that the ordinary 


believer could acknowledge the authority of a deity, no matter 
how overwhelming the latter’s evidences might otherwise be, who 
did not conform to the more fundamental of the believer’s ante- 


*I have discussed this difficulty in “The Definition of Yellow and of 
Good”, The Journal of Philosophy XXVII 515 ff. The opinion defended 
there is, I think, the only formidable rival of the one I am now examining. 

*Eaton’s General Logic 37-46 and 388-389 comments on this situation. 
Its ethical analogue is suggested by W. M. Urban: “In the mere recog- 


/ nition of a good or value there is implied immediately the obligation to seek 


lit”. Fundamentals of Ethics 241. 
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cedent ethical principles. The situation is of course ambiguous, 
and might be interpreted by the theory that right and wrong are 
metaphysically real and prior even to any divinity and his de- 
mands. Surely the more plausible opinion, however, in view of 
the patently local and relative character of these invincible rights 
and wrongs, is that they are insusceptible of being dictated to 
because they are the creatures of a person’s ultimate postulates. 

It is a grave question, indeed, whether the whole reverend char- 
acter, the holiness, of Deity, in distinction from all irrelevant mag- 
nification of his power and glory, may not be such a function of 
postulation. It balks the ordinary conceptual apparatus to con- 
ceive a Being to whom worshipfulness should belong as an in- 
trinsic predicate, as trinity, mercy, or omnipresence, for instance, 
can belong. Some such realization is being met today by the popu- 
lar tendency to preserve to God an inherent holiness by interpret- 
ing the concept of God as a hypostatization of our own deepest 
and most vital interests and purposes. 

It is, in the next place, one of the tragedies of ethical theory | 
that there seems to be no conceivable evidence which would) ° 
either verify or refute a doctrine of good and evil. Disputes about 
ethics hence seem to be purely verbal, that is, bottomless and ote 
unresolvable disputes about the meanings to be attached to familiar 
words. Both of these peculiarities are characteristic of nominal 
definitions and the postulational a priori. Nobody can well deny that 
whatever else the good is, it is that to which we are to subscribe 
ourselves. This means, in our scheme, that ‘It is good that...’ _ 
is a substitute locution for ‘Be it resolved that . . .’. The further,| * 
and still nominal, definition of ‘the good’, therefore, amounts not 
merely to a decision with regard to an important point of linguistic! 
usage, but literally to a resolution in behalf of a whole ad 
mental way of life, the a priori postulation of the ends of one’s 
existence. Since the whole process of this ultimate postulation will 
be so primitive and unilluminated, it is natural that the postulator 
should get his postulates tangled with his empirical propositions 
and propose them for discussion as though they could be ration- 
ally interrogated. 

I have suggested that the motives for the individualism, scep- 
ticism, and relativism, which are so ubiquitous in moral philosophy 
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can be accounted for by our fresent opinion. It is not so obvious, 
but I think true, that our opinion accounts for and justifies the 
persuasiveness of such a naturalistic ethics as Perry’s interest- 
theory. Perry declares consistently that it is sheer impulse or in- 
terest which confers goodness upon any mode of behavior, and 
so he avoids carefully the proposal to determine what mode of 
behavior is otherwise worthy of interest. Readers of his classical 
statements, however, will be sometimes disturbed by his apparent 
assumption that there is one mode of behavior intrinsically worthy 
of interest, namely the mode which is interested in the satisfaction 
of other interests, especially other people’s interests. If my present 
_proposal should carry the day, Perry would still be right in de- 
| claring that the good is what is postulated by a will-attitude, but 
/he would be wrong in supposing that this fact is at all immediately 
| determinative of what any of the postulates shall be. The postulate 
that other postulates and other people’s postulates should be sacred 
is one which still requires a special act of postulation. 

There are undoubtedly other lines of evidence than these which 
I have indicated. I do not pretend that any or all of them must 
be conclusive for anyone. I myself still incline to the opinion of 
Perry, at one extreme, and of T. H. Green, at the other, that 
Right and Wrong are more real than black and white, are meta- 
physically real, are the undergirders of the universe. Yet it be- 
comes increasingly persuasive, as one contemplates the affair, that 
| ethics possesses the same kind of self-evident certitude, and the 
|same utter provinciality, as are possessed for instance by Eu- 
clidean geometry, and that it possesses them because it is a system 
‘of resolves rooted logically in certain fundamental resolves which 
' are postulates, and which may be pure postulates in the sense that, 

| although there may be causes of them, there literally is no reason 
| for them. They are what happens, with the blank indemonstra- 
bility and the blank irrefutability of a natural event. 

Indeed, it may seem to some that my preceding paragraphs 
elaborate on what is quite contemptibly obvious. I pass at once 
to the third of my subsidiary enterprises, to inquire what im- 
portant consequences for ethics would flow from the doctrine 
thus laid down. 


The most general and most striking consequence is that there 
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can be no categorical imperative in the traditional meaning of that 
phrase. Every imperative except the supreme postulate is hypo- | 
thetical in that it is conditional upon the supreme postulate ; and 
the supreme postulate, although categorical in the peculiar sense | 
that it may be an unconditioned fiat, is still hypothetical in the two 
familiar senses that it is not only the conditional clause or hy- 
pothesis of a complex hypothetical proposition, but, no matter | 
how unqualifiedly it is adopted by its uncritical author, it is only 
tentative from the point of view of the critical moralist. It is 
only one among countless possibilities, without benefit of meta- 


physical fact. 

There are left two chief spheres of ethical inquiry. Ethics may 
take for granted any postulate, especially the current one, and 
develop the consequences of it. Some of these consequences could 
doubtless be deduced analytically from the postulate taken by it- 
self. Philosophers who are obsessed with the notion that ethics/ 
ought to be demonstrated like mathematics would here find their) 
opportunity, subject to the proviso that ethics, like mathematics, is. 
helpless to demonstrate its postulates, which are its real princi- 
ples and which are capable of infinite variety. Most of the conse-, 
quences, and the more interesting ones, however, would be derived, | 
not simply from the postulate, but complexly from the postulate 
taken in conjunction with probable propositions about matters of 
fact. Ethics would then consist in a methodical and reasonable | 
exercise of the art of life, compounding the major and a priori 


¥ 


posteriori premises which state the means of action, in order to! 


premises which state the ends of action with the minor and a) | 


decide in typical instances upon the successful course of human) 
behavior. It is widely considered that such a function is either 
below the ethicist’s dignity, or above his ability. The theory is 
that everybody must decide such matters for himself and on the 
spur of the moment. I believe that this theory is false and that 
there is no reason why there should not be trained and technical 
moral consultants of a professional standing at least as high and 
useful as that of the trained and technical plumber. 


The second vocation of the ethical philosopher, and I think ch 


more appropriate one, would be, not to draw interminable con- 
sequences from the current ethical postulates, but to examine into 
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the postulates ; to seek out their possible variety ; to inquire whether 
there may not be some conditions of ethical postulation, or even 
some principles for its criticism. 

One way of devoting oneself to the study of ethical postulates 
would simply be to catalogue and systematize them. To this end, 
either one could work a priori and in the armchair, excogitating 
innumerable pure possibilities, or he could work after the fashion 
of the French sociological positivists, and draw up elaborate an- 
notated lists of the varieties of ethical postulate which anthro- 
pologists have found in actual operation among the peoples of the 
earth. 

The more interesting and ambitious way of studying ethical 
postulates, however, would be an inquiry into their conditions, 
their limitations, and the possibility of criticism of them and of 
choice among them. 

Now, even without such criticism, it should be noted, the theory 
of the purely postulational character of ethics does not justify 
indiscriminate scepticism and relativism, as one might fear. The 
theory shows the theoretical possibility of abandoning any or all 
of the customary standards of morality, but it leaves possible, 
and encourages, a most stringent examination of the deductions 
drawn from the standards which are actually accepted or postu- 
lated. In point of fact, the real postulates of most of us are too 
deep down in us to be played with facilely. It is usually not 
quixotic to attempt to argue your neighbor into accepting your 
ethics, because, supposing a decent homogeneity of culture, your 
ethics is at bottom his ethics. You have the same postulates and 
principles, and one of you is merely blinded by a logical incom- 
petence which the other may hope to overcome. The ordinary 
ethical relativist or sceptic is only a creature who is particularly 
blind and incompetent in this way, or is one whose agreement with 
the rest of the tribe subsists at a somewhat deeper level than is 
common. 

The commonest mode by which both philosophers and laymen 
have actually chosen among consciously and scientifically formu- 
lated ethical postulates has therefore been a simple one. It has 
been merely to adopt from among them, consciously and verbally, 
those which are identical with the unconscious and unformulated - 
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her code which is already operative in one’s habitual behavior, that 

ven is, to “choose them under the guidance of conscience and common) 
sense and the natural light of reason”! This is plainly a blank 

ites refusal to reconsider any of one’s real ethical postulates, and is 

nd, irrelevant to the deeper inquiry we are now proposing. 

ing In contemporary logic the problems of postulational technique 

ion are turning out to be especially interesting and evasive. Our ques- 

an- tion is, what principles can ethics hope to discover for the postula- 

ro- tional technique of moral practice? 

the Prima facie our hypothesis lays open several possibilities which 

we can take up one by one. It is possible, first, for example, that | (> 

cal although ethical postulates cannot literally be proved or disproved 

ns, by particular experience, they can be approved or disapproved 

of pragmatically according to their ability to deal with particular 
experience. It is possible, second, that certain ethical postulates} 

ry will be found to be, as a matter of fact, implicit and inevitable’ 

fy in the nature of living beings or of any being at all. It is possible, ; > 

ne third, that a certain choice of ethical postulates will be dictated in-| 

I] exorably by ultimate logical principles. It is possible, fourths 

e, that something intrinsic to the appetitive and demanding character 

1S of ethical postulation will furnish a principle by which the a 

1- lates must criticize themselves, But it is possible, fifth and finally,{® 

0 that ethical postulates are indeed pure postulates and can be! 

t brought under no compulsion and no canons of criticism at all. ! 

r Now, with regard to the first of these possibilities, there is a 

r manner in which even an ultimate postulate can be submitted to 

| the hurly-burly repudiation or vindication of workaday experi- 

. ence. A definition or a postulate cannot be literally contradicted by 

, } experience, but it can be kept helpless by experience—inert, empty, 

, unworkable, a blunt and idle instrument. We might hope, at first 

| | sight, that by this crass pragmatic method the moralist could ap- 


| praise his postulates. It requires only a moment, however, to| , 7" 
discover the hiatus in this program, for all these pragmatic tests 
must rely finally and completely on a more primitive postulate, 
the postulate that only postulates which satisfy certain vital con-| 
ditions are good postulates, and the question of the justification of : 
the really ultimate ethical postulate remains open. 
A much more general authority than particular pragmatic ex- & 
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perience, which might serve as a limitation upon ethical postula- 
tion, is suggested by our possibility that the very nature of bio- 
logical impulse, of life, or even of natural existence, involves a 
certain set of postulates. Things which must live and act in order 
to be, must surely postulate the worth or obligatoriness of living 
and acting if they are to continue to be. Living and being, in 
fact, are already a postulation to that effect. It may remain pos- 
sible to abrogate the postulate and to die, but it is certain that the 
world will never be populated by the recusants. A pure postulate, 
we said, has just the brute blank force of that which happens, 
and it is therefore perhaps relevant for the ethicist to inquire 
metaphysically what, in the nature of being, must happen. No 
discovery of this sort can ipso facto lay a real obligation upon us, 
but it can describe and predict the obligations we are born into, 

The third possibility is that the principles of logic and the postu- 
lational technique of logic can provide a canon for ethical criticism. 
It is true that all or virtually all of the maxims which have so 
far been discovered for logical technique appear to be pragmatic, 
and so to depend, themselves, upon moral or esthetic principles 
It may be that, in the nature of the case, so far as logic is con- 
cerned, anything can be a postulate. But this is hardly a closed 
issue, and it is possible that there are superordinate principles 
of postulation which are applicable even in ethics. 

The most obvious and the least pragmatic principle of postula- 
tional technique is that postulates should not contradict one an- 
other. Unfortunately a little reflection suggests that inconsistency 
and its fruits can oppose no veto to the postulates of persons who 
like that sort of thing—that is, to persons who refrain from mak- 
ing the usual ethical postulate that contradiction is a demerit. 
On the other hand, deeper thought may establish that there is a 
way in which the principle of non-contradiction cannot be gain- 
said; that it is implicit in the very nature of postulation, since 
postulation implies or means a consistent structure of thought or 
action. What is ostensibly the principle of non-contradiction comes 
rather late in some typical schemes of logistic demonstration, 
and yet the principle is surely used from the very beginning, and 
is indispensable to the very concept of system as system. 

* See Eaton’s General Logic 365-366 and 471-475. 
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We hear a great deal today of “queer logics”. The question I 
am broaching is: Are there not limitations on the queerness of 
logics? If there are, logic sets itself absolute and untrespassable 
limits which are other than ethical, and it is possible, although not 
certain, that these limits set boundaries also to ethical postulation. 
Ethical postulates would then be criticizable at least by the principle 
of non-contradiction and perhaps by any number of other prin- 
ciples, so that it is conceivable that only one postulate or set of 
postulates can be devised to satisfy these principles; or even, if 
one is pessimistic enough, that none can. 

The discussion so far has avoided the question of the sanctions 
of esthetics, which would afford perhaps a parallel problem to 
that of ethics. At the present point, however, the suggestion must 
occur that the ultimate logical conditions may be purely esthetic, 
and that the fundamental esthetic sanctions, either directly or by 
way of logic, are legislative for ethics, The standards of esthetics 
would then either be postulates, and all our questions would arise 
with respect to their conditions or lack of conditions; or they 
would be categorical metaphysical propositions. The latter is an 
important likelihood, but it is contrary to the hypothesis we are 
examining, and so is not within the scope of our study. 

There is, in the fourth place, one last procedure which I find 
difficult to define but which I think most likely to enable a pro- 
found and indefeasible self-criticism of ethical postulates. It is 
closely related to the logical and metaphysical reflections already 


outlined. It originates in the difference between an intellectual and | 


an ethical postulate described above, from which it follows that 
whereas an intellectual postulate must be, so to say, indifferent 
to itself, indifferent to the scope of its consequences and to its fate 


among either essences or existences, an ethical postulate is not 


indifferent but is always and already not only a resolve but a 
resolve to demand, and intrinsically it demands fulfilment. A 
postulate-set which thwarts itself condemns itself. It can thwart 
itself empirically by embodying demands unlikely to be realized 
because they are out of accord with contemporary events. It can 
thwart itself metaphysically by embodying demands which run 
counter to the most pervasive and permanent characters of the 
universe. The first of these authorities, and even the second, may 
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represent mere opportunism and the impossible assumption that 
whatever is is right. But there is a third which is more serious; 
for it would seem that an ethical postulate-set can thwart itself 
intrinsically, or ethically, or absolutely, by running counter to its 
own nature; by making incompatible demands, or demanding a 
slighter and poorer satisfaction than a postulate might. If this is 
sO, a postulate-set ought to judge itself by the inexorable condi- 
tion that a set should be rich in coherent consequences ; not neces- 
sarily that it be merely opportune, immediately and practically suc- 
cessful, but that it provide for a maximum tissue of success. The 
best postulate-set would be that set among all the numberless pos- 
sibilities, which defined, and furnished the frame for, a maximum 
of fulfilment, which postulated the most; and it would be best 
in a sense in which, because of the very nature of postulation, 
all of its rival postulate-systems would have to concur. The sug- 
gestion is reminiscent of Leibniz’s “best of all possible worlds”, 
as that richest system of consequences which follows from the 
fewest and simplest antecedents, but it is a less arbitrary sug- 
gestion than his because of what is involved in the conative char- 
acter of ethical postulates. At this point, perhaps, a postulational 
theory of right and wrong becomes indistinguishable from an ob- 
jective or metaphysical theory of right and wrong. 

There remains finally, however, the possibility that ethics is 
indeed based on pure postulates, that its last principles are crea- 
tive and unquestionable fiats. Neither the ordinary maxims of 
unpractical logic, nor the great vicissitudes of wor!d-climate, per- 
haps not even the inherent dialectic of their own appetite, can 
condition them more than provisionally, for an epoch or two. 

We are going somewhere, and must choose where to go. We 
mean by ‘the good’ simply the way we choose to go. We mean 
by it no self-sufficient quality and no divine edict, and the only 
significant question is, Which way do we choose to go? It may 
be that at this blank last moment there is no room for the opera- 
tion of anything but blind causes or blind caprice, so that the 
ethical philosopher can only watch the happening of these fiats, 
as the scientist watches the happening of eclipses or cyclones, and 
can chronicle and classify them with natural piety. On the other 
hand, it is conceivable that this moment provides for the exer- 
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cise of some strange and unanalysable creativity, and that the 
ethical philosopher can claim for himself the duty of a 
at the choice which creates. Here, perhaps, is the ultimate ce 
of the philosophical intelligence, not because there is a rigorous 
and subtle principle to be applied, but just because there is eee 
Here the final responsibility is accepted ; here is the dreadful an 


desperate last freedom at the growing point of the universe. 
Donacp C, WILLIAMS 
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DISCUSSION 
THE PARADOX OF NEGATIVE JUDGMENT 
I 


HE paradox of negative judgment designates a logical difficulty 

inherent in the negative judgment—a difficulty somewhat analogous 
to the familiar paradox of judgment. All judgment is paradoxical, and 
the negative judgment is infected with its own peculiar difficulties, 
These difficulties are not of a formal character, but result from the 
objective reference of the negative judgment. The function of all 
judgment, negative and affirmative alike, is cognitive, i.e., judgment has 
a transcendent reference—a reference to a reality beyond itself. The 
judgmental situation, very crudely described, involves three factors: 
the judgment proper, its object, and a symbolic or ‘meaning’ relation 
obtaining between the judgment and its object. The question is: how in 
this situation can a negative judgment be descriptive of a reality which 
is admittedly positive ? In the assertion ‘Mr. A is in the room’ we can at 
least discover Mr. A’s presence in the room as a positive fact given in 
perceptual experience, but in ‘Mr. A is not in the room’ the factual situ- 
ation, Mr. A’s absence from the room, is by no means a perceptual da- 
tum. The apparently irreconcilable conflict between the negative judg- 
ment and the exclusively positive reality which is its object is the crux 
of the paradox of negative judgment. 

Various logicians have called attention to the conflict immanent 
in the negative judgment. H. W. B. Joseph formulates the problem 
in clear and challenging fashion: “the real is positive; it exists only 
by being something, not by being nothing. A negative judgment de- 
clares what it is not, and how can this express it as it is?”! The para- 
doxical aspect of the negative judgment is described—somewhat crypti- 
cally—by Bosanquet: “The paradox consists in this—that in negation 
the work of positive knowledge appears to be performed by igno- 
rance.””? 

The dilemma seems the most fitting expression of a paradox, and the 
paradox of negative judgment can readily be cast in that form. A 
negative judgment refers to reality, and that which corresponds to it 
in reality is either a negative or a positive entity. The former alterna- 
tive provides an appropriate object for the negative judgment, a 
negative entity, but the very notion of such an entity is almost a 


* An Introduction to Logic 171. 
* Logic I 293. 
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contradiction in terms. The latter alternative provides no appropriate 
object for the negative judgment, and thus entails an irreconcilable 
conflict between such a judgment and its positive object. In short, 
reality must be conceived either as excluding or as containing nega- 
tive entities; and thus either the negative judgment conflicts with 
reality, or reality itself is absurdly conceived. 

There are at least four attitudes which may be adopted toward the 
dilemma: (1) It may be accepted as ultimate and admitting of neither 
escape nor solution. The resulting impasse is then regarded as a 
confirmation of Scepticism. (2) An escape may be attempted by a 
rejection of the assumption upon which it rests, the ontological refer- 
ence of judgment. (3) The first alternative may be accepted. Negative 
entities are posited but their alleged absurdity denied. (4) The second 
alternative may be accepted. This will necessitate a positive rendering 
of the negative judgment. The first two attitudes are superficial and 
evasive and consequently not to be dignified as ‘solutions’. They will 
be disposed of briefly before proceeding to (3) and (4), which repre- 
sent bona fide solutions to the paradox. 


II 


The first two attitudes toward the paradox of negative judgment I 
have characterized as evasions rather than solutions, because of their 
superficiality—they refuse to take the paradox seriously. Despite this 
agreement, they are widely divergent in their methods of dealing with 
it. The first view accepts the underlying presuppositions of the para- 
dox, and, unable to find any escape from the resulting dilemma, urges 
scepticism as the inevitable outcome of the argument. The other view 
rejects the assumptions and presuppositions upon which the paradox 
depends, by adopting a formal and abstract account of judgment, 
and thereby avoids the paradox altogether. Both scepticism and formal- 
ism have the common defect of all such ready-made formulae for 
solving logical and philosophical difficulties. All problems admit of 
quick and ready solutions by their means, but as a consequence their 
solutions can be as quickly and ready refuted by counter-formulae. 

(1) Those who are sceptically minded accept the paradox of judg- 
ment as ultimate and inescapable. I have already called attention 
to the sceptical employment of the general paradox of judgment, as 
originally formulated by the Sophists. The sceptic will naturally wel- 
come the additional confirmation of his position to be derived from 
a paradox which vitiates an important type of judgment, the negative. 
The sceptical boomerang is nowhere more deadly than in this attack 
upon the negative judgment, for this is the type of judgment by means 
of which alone the sceptic gives expression to his position. Scepti- 
cism is summed up in such phrases as ‘knowledge is uncertain’ or 
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‘knowledge is impossible’, which are invariably negative. The very 
statement ‘negative judgments are not valid’ is itself a negative judg- 
ment and is therefore self-refuting. 

(2) The formalist, far from acknowledging the finality of the 
paradox of negative judgment, denies its very existence on the ground 
that the reference to reality, which is the source of the paradox, is 
unessential to the judgment. Logic, in the opinion of the formalist, 
is a science dealing with the abstract characters of thought, and is 
not concerned with the transcendent meaning—much less the truth 
—of the judgment. Formal logic considers the judgment in isolation 
from tne content and meaning which it derives from reference to 
reality and formulates the laws of implication obtaining among judg- 
ments so considered. Now if the negative judgment is regarded as a 
logical form divorced from content and meaning, the paradox, in so 
far as it arises from the incompatibility between this type of judg- 
ment and its object, vanishes completely. The negative judgment or 
proposition—the latter term better suits the purposes of the formalist— 
can in no wise conflict with a reality from which it is completely isolated. 

A just evaluation of the formalistic procedure is a difficult matter. 
Those drastic critics who question the right of the logician to separate 
the form of thinking from its content and to restrict his investigation 
to the form alone are certainly unfair. The separation may be meta- 
physically indefensible, but it is a perfectly legitimate expedient of 
logical science. Mathematical science is not vitiated by its admittedly 
formal and abstract procedure, and there is no reason why the logician 
should not assume as his prerogative the investigation of the purely 
formal aspects of propositional implication. Mathematical or symbolic 
logic is formal in the sense just indicated, but great is the presumption 
of those who would, for this reason, discredit its results. All sciences 
operate in a realm of abstractions and logic is no exception to the rule. 
The logician is at liberty to manipulate propositions, negative included, 
as counters in his logical scheme without regard to their meaning or 
truth. 

We have no quarrel with the formalist who restricts his formalism 
to strictly logical inquiries, but he must not be allowed to extend it 
beyond its proper sphere and thereby preclude legitimate investiga- 
tion of the meaning and import of various types of proposition. This 
investigation does not belong to the province of pure logic, but is rather 
to be classed as epistemological and may even be considered to verge 
on the metaphysical. Epistemology is intermediate between pure logic 
and metaphysics. Whereas logic deals with the formal aspects of know- 
ledge and metaphysics with the nature of reality, epistemology is con- 
cerned with the knowledge of reality. The logician may disregard 
the meaning and objective reference of a proposition, but the episte- 
mologist cannot. In the investigation of the paradox of negative judg- 
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ment it is necessary to assume the réle of epistemologist and to 
supplement the point of view of the strict logician by a broader out- 
look. Indeed, the negative judgment, formally considered, contains 
an inherent insufficiency which can only be corrected by viewing it 
in relation to its wider context of meaning. Such a judgment is ex- 
pressed by the logician in the form ‘A is not B’ or ‘No A is B’ and 
is then subjected by him to various transformations—the processes of 
formal implication—with a complete disregard for the meaning of 
the element of negation which it contains. Were he pressed to assign 
a more precise meaning to this negative element, expressed by the 
‘no’ or the ‘not’, he would doubtless define it by means of vague 
phrases such as ‘logical exclusion’ or ‘logical incompatibility’, and 
thereby involve himself in a circular definition. On the other hand, 
following the example of the mathematician, he might resort to the 
view that the ‘not’, in judgment, is one of the ‘indefinables’ of logical 
science. Both of these devices must be condemned as futile make- 
shifts, since negation is ultimately explicable only in terms of actual 
negative judgment, having determinate meaning in concrete contexts 
and situations. Such commonplace judgments as ‘the sun is not shin- 
ing’, ‘snow is not black’, are the originals for the ‘A is not B’. The 
latter proposition is admittedly indeterminate in that it has no specific 
meaning. Nevertheless, it professes to be a negative proposition and 
as such it possesses a generic meaning—the meaning shared by the 
class of negative propositions. The logician may for certain purposes 
be satisfied to deal with the ‘not’ as a mere meaningless symbol—and 
to call it, if he choose, an ‘indefinable’—but there is no way to escape 
the question what precisely constitutes the meaning of the negativity 
which pertains to judgment and is expressed by the ‘not.’ Thus the 
formalist who blindly refuses to recognize any paradox in negative 
judgment because, in his opinion, negation is meaningless is as far from 
the truth as the sceptic who accepts the paradox as inevitable. Re- 
jecting both of these facile methods of solving the problem, we turn to 
the more earnest endeavors to grapple with the epistemological issue 
involved in negation. 


III 


The paradox of negative judgment presents a dilemma which is 
neither to be embraced nor evaded but solved. The dilemma embodies 
the incongruity between the negative judgment and the alleged posi- 
tive reality to which it refers. The solution consists in bringing har- 
mony between these two discordant factors, and this may be accom- 
plished by the essential transformation of either the judgment or 
its object. One solution, adhering to the irreducibly negative char- 
acter of the negative judgment, posits pure negation in reality as its 
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objective correlate. The other prefers to regard such a judgment as 
a positive judgment in disguise. 

The first solution, to the detailed examination of which we now turn, 
is the more radical; it entails the drastic revamping of our entire 
conception of reality so as to embrace negative entities on a par with 
positive. The principle that every judgment has its appropriate ob- 
jective correlate, if applied to every type of negative judgment, places 
a severe tax on the philosophical imagination and, at times, verges on 
the fantastic. 

Negative judgments may be roughly classified as concrete or ab- 
stract. If the negative judgment be concrete and empirical, the theory 
will postulate a ‘negative fact’,® e.g., ‘Mr. A’s absence from the room’ 
is the fact corresponding to the judgment, ‘Mr. A is not in the room’, 
Even the universal judgment ‘No one is in the room’ may be con- 
sidered as concrete, and as requiring the existence of the negative 
fact, ‘The absence of all persons from the room’. The situation be- 
comes even more complicated in the application of the principle to 
negative judgments of the abstract variety. In this case the theory will 
be obliged to ascribe objectivity to ‘negative essences’ as well as to 
‘negative facts’. Thus ‘the inequality of 2 plus 2 and 5’ would be 
the logical or mathematical reality referred to by the proposition 
‘2 plus 2 is not equal to 5’. 

This theory, although extravagant in its consequences and lacking 
in plausibility, is extremely difficult to refute. It enjoys the strategic 
advantages which accrue to a bold and internally consistent philosophi- 
cal hypothesis. It is clearly in line with the doctrines of the most extreme 
form of epistemological realism, and shares the logical invulnerability 
of that doctrine. The realist, if he consistently adhere to his principles, 
assigns a place in the real world to whatever the mind can know, 
whether the knowing be veridical perception, illusion, hallucination, 
conception, memory or imagination. The negative judgment is a mode 
of cognizing reality, and the pure negativity which it designates must 
be included in that reality. All conceivable negative entities will be 
arranged in this realm of negativity, ranging themselves in an im- 
posing array from the particular ‘negative facts’ to the universal 
‘negative essences’ with ‘pure nothing’ or ‘non-being’ at the top of the 
hierarchy. 

One cannot help admiring the courage and consistency of the real- 
istic temper of mind, and the solution to the paradox of negation to 
which the realist is committed is in many respects admirable. It 
certainly cannot be dismissed—as certain critics of realism are prone 
to do—on the grounds of prima facie absurdity. The untenability of 

* Cf. the discussion of this _— in an article by Raphael Demos entitled 


— of a Certain Type of Negative Proposition”, Mind XXVI 
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the theory can be established only by a careful scrutiny of its details. 
The negative entities, postulated to explain the negative judgment, 
are either ‘negative facts’ or ‘negative essences’. As regards ‘negative 
facts’ it may be urged that experience reveals no such entities.4 We 
can discover ‘Mr. A’s presence in the room’—when he is actually 
to be found there—but ‘Mr. A’s absence from the room’ is never an 
empirical datum. This empirical argument for the unreality of nega- 
tive entities may be supplemented by a purely formal argument. So 
difficult is it to conceive the manner of being of a purely negative fact 
that such a fact borders on the impossible. It is no quibble to suggest 
that any so-called negative entity which succeeded in making its ap- 
pearance in the factual orders would ipso facto be positive. The ulti- 
mate definition of ‘positive’ is undoubtedly in terms of existence in 
the factual order, and the status of a ‘negative fact’ is, to say the 
least, anomalous. 

The reality of negative essences is even more difficult to disprove 
than negative existents. Grave doubt is cast upon the existence of 
anything if it is not discoverable in experience or if it contains a 
latent contradiction. Essences are, however, so elusive that it is almost 
impossible to demonstrate their unreality. There is no fiction too 
grotesque and no conception too extravagant to find a place in the all- 
embracing realm of possibles. We can at most hope to show a presump- 
tion against the reality of negative essences. The critics of extreme 
realism are accustomed to appeal to the principle of simplicity or 
parsimony as the only weapon available to them. The doctrine of 
essences is, in the eyes of its critics, an hypothesis and is to be judged 
in accordance with the usual canons of ‘good’ hypotheses. Essences 
were originally introduced to explain certain facts of the existential 
order, and, if all such facts can be adequately explained entirely within 
that order, the realm of essences becomes superfluous. Now negative 
essences have been postulated solely to explain the possibility of cer- 
tain abstract, i.e., non-empirical, negative judgments; and we shall 
be entitled to reject them if in the course of the subsequent argument 
we are able to formulate an adequate theory of negative judgment 


which can dispense with them. 
IV 


There is a way out of the difficulty inherent in negative judgment, 
without reconstructing reality to embrace negativity. Why not rein- 
terpret the negative judgment so as to reveal its fundamentally posi- 
tive character? By this means the discord between such a judgment 
and its object is obviated without tampering with reality. The trans- 


*Demos in his article urges “that strictly negative facts are nowhere to be 
found in experience”. 1 
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formation is wrought entirely on the logical side and the metaphysical 
situation remains unaltered. Thus the second solution to the paradox 
avoids the objectionable metaphysical ramifications of the first one, 

Discussion of this solution, however, is complicated by the variety 
of forms which it assumes, for there are as many variations of the 
same general theme as there are devices for the resolution of negative 
judgments into affirmative. These expedients include (a) the formal 
and superficial transformation of the negative judgment into an af- 
firmative by obversion, (b) the correlation of the negative judgment 
with the positive relation of ‘difference’ or ‘otherness’, and (c) the 
treatment of the negative judgment as equivalent to a complex of 
affirmative judgments. I shall endeavor to show that the third of these 
alternatives provides the most acceptable solution to the paradox and 
the more constructive argument of the paper will consist of an elabora- 
tion and reasoned defense of the third view. 

(a) The reduction of the negative judgment to the affirmative by 
simple obversion is readily disposed of.5 The negative judgment ‘A 
is not B’ is equivalent to the affirmative judgment ‘A is not-B’. The 
latter proposition is indeed affirmative in form, but the negation is 
now contained in the predicate, having been transferred to the predi- 
cate from the copula. The original difficulty is, if anything, accentu- 
ated by this transference. The assignment of negative import to a 
term in isolation is even less intelligible than the attribution of nega- 
tion, through the copula, to the proposition in its entirety. The indefi- 
nite term ‘not-B’ is per se devoid of meaning;* and can acquire it 
only when considered as the formal predicate of the infinite proposi- 
tion ‘A is not-B’. The infinite proposition, in turn, is definable only 
through its equivalence to the negative proposition ‘A is not B’ and 
thus the circle is complete. The explication of the negative proposi- 
tion by means of the infinite term is a failure, because the infinite 
term itself can only be explained by means of the negative proposi- 
tion. 

This is a striking example of the misleading results of the abstract 
method of formal logic. The procedure is as follows. (1) A negative 
judgment, whose meaning is in question, is abstracted from its judg- 
mental context and treated as a formal proposition. (2) This proposi- 
tion is subjected to logical manipulation in accordance with the process 
known as obversion, i.e., the ‘not’ is shifted from the copula to the 
predicate. (3) Then the so-called infinite term of the predicate is 
snatched from its propositional context. (4) Finally the infinite term 


* Cf. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic 173, where this view is rejected as 
mere “verbal manipulation”. Also Bosanquet’s description of it as “an un- 
meaning device”, Logic I 208. 

* Cf. Sigwart’s admirable discussion of the indefinite term, Logic (English 
translation) I 120 f. 
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is treated as if it possessed an independent negative meaning capable 
of being reflected back upon the original negative judgment of step 
(1). More particularly, a genuine and significant negative judgment, 
‘snow is not black’, is represented by the formula ‘A is not B’; this 
formula is by convention equated to ‘A is not-B’: the predicate term 
‘not-B’ is considered as an independent and self-sufficient term which 
can be employed to illuminate and explain the negation contained in 
‘snow is not black’. What more inverted procedure can be imagined? 
It can be regarded only as an extreme instance of the ‘abstractionists’ 
fallacy’. This method of solving the problem thus rests upon the same 
presupposition as the formalists’ evasion of the paradox, rejected at 
an early stage of the argument. 

(b) Far more significant is the view that the negative judgment is 
expressive of ‘difference’ or ‘otherness’, a positive relation discover- 
able in reality. The negative judgment ‘A is not B’ is equivalent to 
‘A is other than B’ or ‘A is different from B’. Distinction and differen- 
tiation are rooted in the real, and the negative judgment gives ex- 
pression to these features of reality. The mutual exclusion of the 
various items of our experience is as much a datum as their unity and 
connection. The objective basis for the negative judgment is as real 
and, in a sense as positive, as that for the affirmative. 

The present solution to the paradox has certain affinities to ideal- 
istic modes of thought, just as the first is an expression of the real- 
istic temper of mind. The all-pervasiveness of the relation of ‘other- 
ness’ and the significance of ‘negativity’ in the sense of ‘otherness’ 
are favorite themes of idealistic philosophers. Although the present 
inquiry is intended to be critical and constructive and not primarily 
historical—our interest being in the types of solution to the problem 
of negation rather than in actual representatives of each solution, 
historical or contemporary—the historical prestige of the theory under 
discussion is noteworthy. 

Plato, Spinoza and Hegel have, with varying purposes and em- 
phases, identified negation and difference. Plato in a passage in the 
Sophist makes this identification explicit: “When we speak of not 
being, we speak, it seems, not of what is contrary to being but only 
of what is different.”? Spinoza’s “Determinatio est negatio” may be 
said to imply the same identification. By “determination” Spinoza 
understands “limitation”, the mutual exclusion of finite entities, and 
it is this mutual exclusion or ‘otherness’ which according to his 
maxim is synonymous with negation. He disparaged the finite be- 
cause of the negation, i.e., reference to another, contained in it. The 
infinite alone has no other and is thus untainted by negation. Hegel 


* Soph. 257B. Quoted and translated by Joseph, An Introductory Logic 
173 n. 
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likewise gave prominence to “negativity”; it was, according to him, 
the very nerve and driving force of the dialectical method. More. 
over the Hegelian “negativity” is a conception of ‘otherness’, not of 
pure negation. Sigwart, in a striking passage, attributes much of the 
plausibility and apparent success of Hegel’s dialectical method to an 
everpresent confusion between pure negation and mere ‘otherness’! 
Among recent logicians of distinction recourse to the relation of 
‘otherness’ as the basis of the negative judgment is frequent. There 
is no ambiguity in Bosanquet’s statement: “Negation is simply the 
logical, conscious expression of difference.”® Likewise Joseph, allying 
himself with Plato, asserts that “negation . .. is as necessary as affir- 
mation, if there are to be any differences or discriminations within 
reality; that A is not B means that it is different from B and not 
that it is non-existent.” 

Despite its overwhelming weight of authority, this theory does not 
afford a complete and adequate account of negative judgment. It gives 
expression to a partial truth, for it offers a correct interpretation of 
a very special, and, it must be admitted, important class of judgments 
which, though negative in form and treated as such by traditional 
logic, are not genuine negatives. The judgments ‘black is not white’, 
‘Mr. A is not Mr. B’, ‘2 is not 3’, are pseudo-negative judgments 
asserting a positive difference between subject- and predicate-terms; 
and they are radically different in character from the corresponding 
pure and genuine negative judgments ‘snow is not black’, ‘Mr. A is 
not in the room’, and ‘2 plus 2 does not equal 5’. The propositions 
of the first group express ‘otherness’ or ‘difference’, those of the second 
essential negation; and it is the confusion between these two which 
lends plausibility to the theory under examination. It is true that the 
propositions enumerated in the first group contain in addition to the 
positive ‘otherness’ a certain element of pure negation. There is al- 
ways a residue of pure negation even in judgments of ‘otherness’, 
and it is this residue which remains inexplicable in terms of the present 
theory. Thus its advocates are in the anomalous position of having 
explained the positive element in a class of pseudo-negative, or more 
accurately partially negative judgments, but having in no way eluci- 
dated the nature of negation as such. 

(c) There remains another solution of the paradox which does 
justice by pure negation. It is the one described as “the treatment of 
the negative as equivalent to a complex of affirmative judgments”. 
According to this account, which I believe to be substantially correct, 
the negative judgment, although to all appearances simple and on a 
par with the affirmative, is in fact a complex of affirmative judg- 

* Cf. Sigwart, Logic (English translation) I 226. 


* Bosanquet, Logic I 306. The italics are in the original. 
* Joseph, An Introductory Logic 173. Italics mine. 
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ments. A negative judgment is equivalent to an affirmative judgment 
to the effect that some other affirmative judgment is in error. The 
negative judgment on closer scrutiny now reveals itself to be an 
afirmative judgment in disguise; it is an affirmation about another 
affirmation. The theory that the negative judgment is a reflexive judg- 
ment—a judgment about a judgment—is both clarified and confirmed by 
our recurrent illustrations. The pure negative judgment ‘A is not B’ 
is equivalent in every case to ‘it is false that A is B’. Thus ‘snow 
is not black’ is a shorthand statement for ‘snow is black is an errone- 
ous judgment’; ‘Mr. A is not in the room’ imputes error to anyone 
who mistakenly asserts that Mr. A actually is in the room: and finally 
‘2 plus 2 does not equal 5’ is equivalent to ‘it is false that 2 plus 2 
equals 5’. Affirmation and negation are not codrdinate judgmental 
activities; the affirmative is ultimate and the negative is a reflexive 
affirmative. 

Negation, moreover, is infected with error and ignorance. The nega- 
tive judgment asserts that the mind is mistaken in an attempt to affirm 
a certain predicate of reality. I pronounce a certain rose to be red and 
later, discovering that the rose is ‘really’ white, the red hue having 
been due to the colored light in which it was first observed—I correct 
my original judgment. This reversal of opinion is expressed by the 
negative judgment, ‘this rose is not red’. The object of the negative 
judgment is the entire situation—a fallible and partially ignorant mind 
erroneously attributing red to a rose of a definite hue other than red. 
Even a finite mind, exercising sufficient caution, could state all truth 
of which it was capable in positive form, and the negative judg- 
ment would disappear from its discourse. The occasion of nega- 
tive judgment is one of intellectual frustration, of thwarted attempts 
to impose upon reality predicates unacceptable to it. The negative judg- 
ment, thus pragmatically considered, is a memorandum of past failures 
to serve as warning against similar attempts in the future. 

The determination of the epistemological presuppositions and meta- 
physical affinities of a theory of judgment is a difficult and hazardous 
task. Certain suggestions along this line were made in connection with 
two of the thecries already discussed, and it is perhaps also possible to 
indicate the conceptions of mind, knowledge, and reality, involved in 
the reflexive theory of negation. The theory would seem to require that 
judgment be conceived as an activity of a mind susceptible to error, 
yet capable of correcting that error. In short, there is a degree of sub- 
jectivism contained in the conception. The negative judgment—and 
presumably the affirmative also—is the product of the cognitive ac- 
tivities of the finite consciousness. But subjectivism does not tell the 
whole story, for judgment—even when negative in character—has ref- 
erence to a reality whose nature and constitution is independent of the 
judging act. All judgment ‘intends’, i.e., symbolizes, a real object; 
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and its truth is determined by reference to that object. This aspect of 
the situation is unmistakably realistic, but the realism is clearly less 
extreme than that allied to the theory which postulated negative en. 
tities as the object of the negative judgment. Such a judgment, in 
terms of the reflexive theory, is descriptive of a complex object—the 
entire situation in which an affirmative judgment is rejected as er. 
roneous. 

A number of eminent philosophers and logicians, past and contem- 
porary, were cited under (b) above as subscribing to the ‘otherness 
theory of negation in one form or another. The list included Plato, 
Spinoza, Hegel, Bosanquet and Joseph. Appeal can be made to as 
high authority, in advocacy of the theory just expounded. Aristotle 
and Kant, among the classical philosophers, seem to have committed 
themselves to this view. The following statement in Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics is typical. “Again, ‘being’ and ‘is’ mean that a statement is true, 
‘not being’ that it is not true but false,—and this alike in the case of 
affirmation and negation; e.g., ‘Socrates is musical’ means that this is 
true, ... but the ‘diagonal of the square is not commensurate with the 
side’ means that it is false to say that it is.”** Kant has given utterance 
to essentially the same conviction in the Critique of Pure Reason. “As 
far as logical form is concerned, we can make negative any proposition 
we like; but in respect to the content of our knowledge in general, ... 
the task peculiar to the negative judgment is that of rejecting error.”™ 
Sigwart cites this passage from Kant and indicates his own agreement 
with the view it expresses. “Negation”, he says, “has no meaning except 
in opposition to an attempt at a positive statement.”?* Bradley in turn 
accepts Sigwart’s account, subject to a certain modification. His sub- 
stantial agreement with Sigwart is contained in these words: “What 
negation must begin with is the attempt on reality, the baffled approach 
of a qualification.”"* His dissent from Sigwart is not serious; he insists 
that the negative judgment rejects a suggested qualification of the real, 
whereas Sigwart seems to have held that it was the rejection of an ex- 
plicit affirmative judgment. 

Among more recent discussions of the problem, W. E. C. Johnson 
presents the same point of view. This author distinguishes between 
primary and secondary propositions and applies the distinction to 
elucidate the negative proposition.* If p represents any primary 
affirmative proposition, then the proposition ‘p is false’, which is the 
same as the negative proposition ‘not-p’, is a secondary proposition.” 

™ W. D. Ross’s translation of The Works of Aristotle VIII (Metaphysics) 
oe Critique of Pure Reason translated by Norman Kemp Smith, A709, 


B737 
PGi wart, Logic (English translation) I 119-20. 
“FH. Bradley, The Principles of Logic, Second edition, I 115. 
* Cf. Johnson, Logic I 50. * Ibid. 53. 
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A secondary proposition, as understood by Johnson, is what in this 
paper has been referred to as a reflexive proposition. 

Another recent expression of the same view of negative judg- 
ment is contained in the article by Demos already cited in another 
connection. “Evidently ‘not’ is a qualification not of any individual 
element in the negative proposition, but of the whole content of it.”"" 
He follows up this general remark with a more definitive statement 
of his theory: “I shall now suggest that negative propositions in the 
form ‘not-p’—meaning opposite of p—are descriptions of some posi- 
tive proposition.”"* The definition of a negative proposition as a 
“description of some positive proposition” is certainly suggestive of 
the definition of negative judgment as “an affirmative judgment to the 
effect that some other affirmative judgment is in error”. 

Through the successive examination of the various possible evasions 
and solutions of the paradox of negative judgment we have arrived 
at the following results. (1) The negative judgment, despite the para- 
dox which it contains, is a fundamentally sound vehicle of knowledge 
and truth. The sceptical attempt to undermine it is self-refuting. (2) 
The abstraction of the negative judgment from all ontological refer- 
ence is a legitimate methodological expedient, which, if conceived as 
ultimate, leads to a vicious formalism. (3) The postulation of nega- 
tive entities, whether existential or subsistential, as the ontological 
correlates of negative judgments, is untenable. (4) The equating of 
negation and difference explains a certain type of partial negative 
judgment but it does not afford a correct interpretation of the pure 
negative judgment. (5) The negative judgment is, in the final analysis, 
a species of affirmative judgment, an affirmative judgment which con- 
tradicts another affirmative. It is too much to expect that all of these 
conclusions have been adequately established within the brief compass 
of this paper. It is hoped, however, that the foregoing discussion may 
have succeeded in formulating the paradox of negative judgment so 
as to convey its significance for logical theory and to suggest its 
epistemological and even metaphysical ramifications. 

Lepcer Woop 


Princeton UNIVERSITY 
"Raphael Demos, “A Discussion of a Certain Type of Negative Propo- 


sition”, Mind XXVI 190. 
Ibid. 101. 
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Human Values. An Interpretation of Ethics Based on a Study of 
Values. By DeWitt H. Parker. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1931. Pp. viii, 415. 

“This book has been written”, says the author, “under the guidance 
of a central conviction—that there is no separate moral interest or 
value, but that, on the contrary, morality is indissolubly connected 
with every branch of human activity” (p. vii). Connected, I suppose, 
with this central conviction is the author’s (to my mind somewhat 
confusing) interpretation of ethical value, or “moral value, so-called”, 
as always relative to an organized, regulative group life (p. 213). The 
question is in part one of definition and terminology, and does not 
obscure the initial impression of an excellent book on the general 
subject of value; a book which is comprehensive without being ane- 
lytically over-elaborated, and profound without being abstruse and 
difficult. 

Professor Parker’s position may be sketched in its main outlines. 
Value is an experience known as the fulfillment of desire or satisfac- 
tion. Hence values belong wholly to the world of mind; the value 
which things appear to have is not their own, but borrowed from the 
satisfactions they provide. But human desires differ in their inclusive- 
ness, and therefore the interest-systems which they determine form 
a hierarchy. The feeling and judgment of oughtness are expressions 
of the will of a system of tendencies in competition with some im- 
pulse of a lower order which it is trying to bring within its scope. The 
hierarchy of values is further divided into two main groups accord- 
ing as a value draws its complementary object from the real world 
and depends for its realization upon adaptation to it, or makes use 
of a substitute object constructed by imagination. In the first group, 
as values of “real life”, are health and comfort, ambition, love, moral- 
ity, knowledge, and technological value. To the second group of 
imaginary values belong play, art, and religion. As the elementary 
desires are integrated into major interests, so these interests are them- 
selves united into a final desire—the desire of the mind as a whole. 
There are sufficient metaphysical grounds for believing that this su- 
preme good consists in the harmony of “an enduring society of 
minds into whose values the human are absorbed much as the good 
of a man’s life may be taken up into the human tradition” (p. 385). 
This harmony is, moreover, a tragic harmony in that its values are 
founded on conflict and are inclusive of evil. 
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Of this general theory of value three criticisms suggest themselves. 
In the first place, it takes no account of the difference between subjec- 
tive and objective values, a distinction which is, I believe, valid and 
important. Certainly there are some values which depend upon a 
functional relation between actual objects and the needs and desires 
of human individuals. But just as certainly, I should say, there are 
other values which do not depend upon this relation, Such are the 
values of knowledge, practical goodness, and beauty. These values 
are dependent upon relations which hold among objects themselves and 
make them possible of organization into an inclusive system. Now 
it is by virtue of these possibilities—the intelligibility, co-operative 
efficacy, and significant harmony of existing objects—that they appeal 
to the associated intelligence of men. Secondly, I cannot but regard 
the author’s limitation of mora! value to the field of community as 
unfortunate, although I understand and to an extent agree with the 
considerations which led him to take this view. Nevertheless, ethical 
theory and enlightened human practice, too, have always recognized 
that moral good includes the realization of ideal values such as truth 
and beauty, as well as the performance of the duties one’s social sta- 
tion. In the third place, the fundamental distinction between real values 
and values of the imagination appears to me very doubtful. In the 
case of religious value, classed as a value of imagination, he seems 
himself to hedge more than a little when he says that religion belongs 
to the world of belief, of the is (p. 386). There remains (besides 
play), then, art, which belongs in the full sense to the world of make- 
believe. On this point I hesitate to venture an opinion contrary to 
that of Professor Parker, for I know that aesthetics is a field in 
which he has special knowledge which I do not possess, but I wonder 
whether he would not have reached a different conclusion if he 
had based his interpretation of aesthetic value upon a study of natural 
beauty rather than upon the products of art. 

I am emboldened to make this last criticism partly because I seem 
to find reason for it in the author’s own argument. In his chapter 
on “Value and Form” he asserts that, wherever value exists, there 
is one or another characteristic form akin to a work of art. These 
principles of form he holds to be, if not objective in the real world, 
at least inherent in the nature of life and mind. “Since the evolution- 
ary form of unity”, he says “is based on the structure of desire, any 
attempt to explain its value would be redundant” (p. 76). It is hard 
to see how a principle of order and unity which was in any sense 
inherent in human nature and intelligence could fail to have a place 
in the cosmic processes which have produced man and his desires. 
But to admit this brings one near to the belief that at least some values 
depend upon a relation of order and unity among objects themselves. 
Thus I believe that, if Professor Parker had developed the implica- 
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tions of his chapter on “Value and Form”, he would have strengthened 
materially the metaphysical grounds for his final conclusion that the 
Supreme Good is the harmony achieved by an enduring society of 
minds. 

These features open to criticism do not weaken the favorable im- 
pression made by an excellent and able book. The subject is a large 
one and in treating it the author has drawn with good effect from 
many sources—the results of philosophical speculation, the principles 
and standards of artistic production and aesthetic criticism, the trends 
of social evolution, and redeeming commonplaces of everyday human 
living. He has written with an eye to the confusion and complication 
of the present social scene, and an ear for the clamor raised in behalf 
of novelties in doctrine like psycho-analysis, behaviorism, and “human- 
istic” religion. He has written a book that makes good and profitable 
reading. 

H. W. Wricut 


University oF MANITOBA 


Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution. By Witt1am Mc- 
Dovca.t. New York, D. Van Nostrand & Co., 1929. Pp. x, 249. 


This book is intended as a supplement to the author’s Body and 
Mind, and hopes “to establish teleological causation by an argument 
from indisputable and generally accepted facts of empirical observa- 
tion”. The author combats materialism, both atomic materialism, which 
holds that all causation consists in the imparting of motion or momen- 
tum from one body to another, and modern materialism, whose chief 
characteristic is the denial of teleological causation. Atomic material- 
ism, Professor McDougall argues, has been destroyed by the progress 
of the physical sciences, which are no longer mechanical, though they 
are still mechanistic (p. 8). A mechanistic explanation is a descrip- 
tion of a course of events that is not teleological and this negative 
definition is the only satisfactory and comprehensive one (p. 124). 
The term teleology is, however, rather fully defined by positive prop- 
erties, the central one of which is goal-seeking (p. 45). The accept- 
ance of the mechanistic point of view has important practical con- 
sequences: it throws all science off the track and makes it adverse 
to all religion and morality, though perhaps consistent with Spinozistic 
or Hegelian pantheism, or deism; it denies freedom of choice and the 
effectiveness of our ideals and creative activity of any kind. 

Modern materialism presents a serious issue to religion. It is use- 
less to turn to the physicists, for their convictions on religion have no 
relation to their peculiar competence. It is equally futile to turn to 
the philosophers. “Philosophy has no authoritative answer to give.” 
For the philosophers differ; perhaps half of them accepted atomic 
materialism in its day; the same proportion now accepts the mechan- 
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istic assumption; the other half hedges. They are right to hedge, 
however, since the decision of the problem does not lie within the 
province of philosophy, which is evaluation and criticism (p. 13). 
Idealism is particularly helpless, for it is solipsism (p. 20). The 
answer to modern materialism must come in the main from psychology ; 
not a mechanistic psychology, not a traditional “soul” psychology, not 
a psychology dependent upon the physical sciences for its presup- 
positions, but “a psychology that approaches its task cautiously and 
with an open mind, aware of its great responsibility, and not afraid to 
stand apart from the physical sciences, asserting its right to formulate 
its own postulates, and leaving to the future the great task of recon- 
ciling the posulates and the formulations of the mental and the physi- 
cal sciences” (p. 15). 

The main task of the argument in the following six chapters is “to 
inquire carefully into the grounds for holding that teleological ex- 
planations are valid and necessary for the understanding and control 
of some part of the phenomena of nature” (p. 24). It does not attempt 
to prove teleology as a universal principle; it applies to the phenomena 
of mind and to the organization of living things, but there is no reason 
to believe that it applies or ever will be made to apply to the physical 
realm as such, although this is a qeustion to be left to future research. 
Teleological organizations usually find expression through the em- 
bodiment in material structures (p. 121), and this involves the accept- 
ance of “mixed principles” (p. 23) and a rather frank dualism. As 
a biological science psychology must accept the living body as in- 
volving mechanistic principles, and the problem becomes one of show- 
ing that mind has causal efficacy in its relations to the body. Here 
the grounds for asserting teleology are “overwhelmingly strong” (p. 
122), although between the realm of teleological mental events and 
the realm of physical events that seem to be purely mechanistic there 
is the realm of organic processes that are not obviously mental and 
are in an “uncertain status” (p. 122). But teleological organizations 
are given as obvious facts, ¢.g., a play, a poem, a train of argument, 
a church. 

This is an interesting and important book. It describes the limits of 
the field of psychology and states its appropriate method. It gives 
to psychology its proper place among the sciences, and meets with 
courage the problems involved in some of its more obscure relations. 
The rescue of psychology and the mind-life from the hard mechanism 
of the physical sciences requires courage; to place it on the list of 
cultural disciplines with religion and morality demands both courage 
and insight. Professor McDougall meets both issues squarely. It is, 
however, a little disappointing to find him declining such help in these 
difficult undertakings as philosophy might be able to offer. Philosophy, 
even idealistic philosophy, would like to agree with many of his posi- 
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tive conclusions. But it would ask to be permitted to offer some further 
suggestions. It would like, ¢.g., to accept the orchestra or poem as 
typical of all the facts involved in the problems of mind and body, 
life and nature, culture and mechanism. But this fact is the place to 
begin, not the place to end. And all theorizing on these problems jis 
description of this ultimate typic fact and the formulation of its 
relations, both internal and external. Professor McDougall could find 
this theorizing fairly well done in some recent work in idealistic 
philosophy. His own ultimate fact is a formulation, in abstract and 
elementary and structural terms, of the central concept of metaphysics, 
the concept of individuality, by reference to which alone can these 
problems of mind and body, culture and nature, find their complete 
and consistent resolution. But for one who flouts coherence and em- 
braces pragmatism (p. 63) these problems will remain questions for 
indefinite “future research”. So instead of resting upon analogy, which 
is perhaps the weakest of logical arguments, his task is to show that the 
poem, etc., is the characteristically universal fact, that it is typical of 
all fact, whether mental, organic, or physical. The absolute distinction 
of physical and mental, the principle that differences are ultimate, 
makes a final dualism necessary, and also makes of any, perhaps also 
of every, theory of evolution, a surd. Hence emergent evolution, or 
any theory of evolution, so far as it is a theory of origins, is rather 
easily criticized. The question as to whether one aspect of reality 
is derived from another, as the mental from the physical, has no 
answer, for the reason that it has no meaning. It is then obvious that 
distinctions as far-reaching as that between the physical and the 
mental, the purposive and the causal, cannot be brought to synthesis 
on a basis of any psychological or scientific categories, and an appeal 
to philosophy is inevitable. The logical structures necessary for such 
a synthesis are available in the idealistic philosophy. 

But this is a particularly useful book to appear in America at the 
present time, where psychology is suffering much from materialism, 
but more from triviality. 

E. JorpAN 

Butrer University 


The Province of Logic. An Interpretation of Certain Parts of Cook 
Wilson’s “Statement and Inference”. By Ricuarp Roprnson. Lon- 
don, Routledge, 1931. Pp. vii, 292. 

A great teacher passes on his spirit to his pupils, and no one has 
ever doubted that the spirit of Cook Wilson has descended in large 
measure upon Professor Prichard. It now appears that much of the 
spirit of both has entered into Professor Robinson. To study the closely 
reasoned pages of his “interpretation” without receiving into one’s 
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mind something of its thoroughness and regard for fact, will hardly 
be possible. While in no sense a technical Logic, the book is perhaps 
of as much value toward making its readers logicians, i.e., more 
competent to reflect upon the problems connected with thinking and 
knowing, and also more able to reason consecutively. These merits 
remain whether one agrees or disagrees with the details of the author’s 
interpretation. 

The contents of Cook Wilson’s two volumes were, for the most part, 
actually delivered as lectures to honors students at Oxford, who re- 
garded them as consisting largely of expansions or criticisms of well- 
known passages from Plato’s Theaetetus and Sophistes, Aristotle's 
Prior and Posterior Analytics, De Anima and the Ethics, a little of 
Locke and Kant, a good deal of Mill and Bradley and a considerable 
amount of geometrical theory. We accepted Cook Wilson as a modern 
Socrates, who explicitly had no theories of his own, and adopted a high- 
ly critical attitude toward all modern representatives of the tendencies 
incorporated in a Parmenides or a Protagoras. To us, his account of 
“apprehension” was an expansion of Aristotle’s nous (whose compre- 
hensive potentiality derived all its forms from the realities appre- 
hended), the “indefinability of knowledge” was a part of the Theae- 
tetus, and the attitude toward “axioms” a part of the Posterior Analy- 
tics. “We know and we know that we know”, was the lesson we took 
away from the course, along with the view that philosophy’s chief 
mission was to protect the pursuit of knowledge from its friends 
and to keep the mind free from the bias of any and every theory. 
Our justification for understanding Cook Wilson’s work in this way 
was partly the occasion and content of the lectures, and partly his 
references to philosophic literature and his Socratic attitude in the 
informal (oral) instruction-classes which we attended for a year 
or (in some cases) two. 

The interpretation now before us does not deal, except incidentally, 
with historical references, but endeavors, from the printed text of 
these posthumous volumes, to construct the philosophical position 
which the text appears to imply, to explain paradoxes and to iron 
out inconsistencies. Logic is declared to have a “Province”, namely, 
to study “thinking, . . . primarily inference . . ., also apprehension”. 
It deals with “the relation of predication, and . . . examines all questions 
which arise with regard to our apprehension of the distinction between 
universal and particular, and to the apprehensions corresponding to 
negative, hypothetical, disjunctive, problematic and apodeictic state- 
ments” and further, “studies our knowledge of axioms . . ., the 
Processes of abstraction, definition, comparison, classification, etc., 
which are, or include, non-inferential kinds of apprehension. It studies 
opinion and the processes of forming it... . This includes . . . prob- 
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ability, induction, scientific method, and science as a body of thought. 
Lastly, logic studies wonder”. These studies are said to require certain 
auxiliary branches of metaphysics, grammar, and psychology, and led 
our author to the conclusion that “Cook Wilson agrees with the 
tradition . . . that logic includes or involves nearly all the subjects 
commonly included in it . . . except the predicables and the categories, 
It differs . . . in making a careful distinction between what it includes 
and what it involves, and in envisaging the nature of the study more 
clearly” (pp. 183-185). T: Cook Wilson’s former pupils, this official 
summing up will seem to miss the central point of his teaching. His 
work is, surely, not a methodically more self-conscious variety of 
traditional logic, but a demonstration, on the basis of “apprehension” 
as the ultimate and unquestionable act of knowing, that the questions 
about the validity of thinking and knowing, which furnish the main 
substance of what is historically known as logic, ought never to have 
been asked, and, in particular, that all theories of knowledge should 
never have been constructed. The ground for this position is that all 
such questions are inconsistent with the unquestionable nature of ap- 
prehension. The Socratic standpoint is maintained throughout, and to 
expand it into a “Province of Logic” will seem, to Cook Wilson’s 
former pupils, unnecessarily paradoxical. 

In the same way, in Professor Robinson’s long and suggestive 
chapter on “Cook Wilson’s Method”, Cook Wilson’s former pupils 
will miss a clear and simple formulation of the essence of that method. 
Knowing consists in apprehending, and Cook Wilson used to teach his 
students to keep their minds open and to apprehend, as simply as 
possible, what was there to be apprehended. He taught us that an 
open-minded student, as yet unbiassed by any theory, was likely to 
apprehend more truly the nature and implications of a scientific 
phenomenon, a poem, or a Platonic Dialogue, than a more mature 
thinker, whose mind was already possessed of an elaborate theory, 
and that was why the simplest linguistic usage was to be ascertained 
and followed, in preference to the terminological exactitudes of a 
Kant or a Hegel. We believed him to be teaching us that there was 
no such thing as a complex “method” of philosophizing, but that 
each problem, dealt with in the concrete and in detail, would reveal 
its own intricacies to a patient and unbiassed apprehension, and that 
the detailed method was really set by the detailed nature of the given 
problem. Here, as in the case of the “Province” considered above, 
there was no general theory of method; the standpoint was as simply 
Socratic as Cook Wilson could make it. The negative and critical 
aspects of the ‘method’ as elaborated by Professor Robinson represent 
merely Cook Wilson’s insistence that theories presuppose apprehension 
and yet at the same time question it, and substitute technological ab- 
stractions for the simple fact of reality and our apprehension of it. 
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The above line of criticism, which could easily be applied to other 
chapters of Professor Robinson's interpretation, is intended to suggest 
that this constructive study of the position which the author finds 
implied in the two volumes of Statement and Inference will be re- 
garded by Cook Wilson’s former pupils as an over-elaboration, 
and as losing sight of the essential simplicity of the Socratic stand- 
point which is, surely, fundamental in Cook Wilson’s work. It is, of 
course, perfectly possible for the author to rejoin that he regards our 
view as an over-simplification due to the fact that, as beginning stu- 
dents, we were unable to apprehend and appreciate the full significance 
and systematic implications of the lectures now printed. He may be 
right ! 

Rupert CLENDON Lopce 

University or MANITOBA 


A Modern Introduction to Logic. By L. S. Stessinc. New York, 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1931. Pp. xviii, 505. 

In her preface Miss Stebbing writes that “books on logic may be 
regarded as falling into four main groups, to be distinguished accord- 
ing as the approach is traditional, metaphysical, pragmatic, or mathe- 
matical”. The author’s “approach is determined by the conception of 
logic as essentially formal”. Thus she places her own volume in the 
last mentioned of these classes. In endeavoring to justify this particular 
line of approach, she maintains that “it is now recognized that the 
ideal of logic is to exhibit form”. 

Though the writer conceives of logic “as essentially formal”, she 
does not suppose that the Aristotelian logic is of no importance. In 
realizing “that the ideal of logic is the exhibition of form, the mathe- 
matical logicians are carrying on the work which Aristotle himself 
initiated”. The book thus deals both with what is customarily dealt 
with in logical text books and with what is novel. But even where, 
as in Chapter XXV, she is concerned with the recent “generalization 
of logic”, the author does not take the reader very far into the “newer” 
logic. In brief, her book is precisely what she has called it, A Modern 
Introduction to Logic; it is emphatically not an introduction to modern 
logic. 

If the present reviewer is not mistaken, Miss Stebbing has here 
accomplished a piece of work of the highest order. She has dealt 
with her material in an unusually discriminating and penetrating 
fashion. And she has succeeded, partly by omitting irrelevant tech- 
nicalities but chiefly by the inherent clearness of her own thinking, in 
making almost all of what she says easily intelligible. Curiously enough, 
one of the points at which she is least clear is in the section in which 
she endeavors to distinguish “vagueness” from “ambiguity”. Here 
we find such seemingly inconsistent statements as “A word is am- 
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biguous when it stands for different referends on different occasions” 
and “A word in a given context may be quite unambiguous, but in 
another context it may suffer considerable ambiguity”, or again “No 
word in isolation is properly ambiguous” and “Many words are both 
ambiguous and vague, ¢.g., Conservative, politician, . . . and so on” 
(p. 21). Moreover, there is a want of clarity in her analysis of the 
difference between the historical and non-historical sciences (p. 376) 
and in her discussion of “sensible facts” (p. 232), but with these 
exceptions there is little to criticise on this score. 

There is one other feature of the book which deserves to be men- 
tioned. The volume has, for an introduction to logic, a rather marked 
controversial character. It contains a considerable number of comments 
upon logical doctrines which its author cannot accept. For this reason, 
if for no other, the book should be of interest to the professional as 
well as to the non-professional logician. If Miss Stebbing’s objections 
are not in every case sound, they are at least almost always worthy 
of consideration. In some cases, however, the author is, I think, guilty 
of misrepresenting her opponent’s position. This is true, e.g., when 
(p. 423) she objects (apparently) to Mr. Johnson’s view that a defi- 
nition is a statement that one expression can “be substituted for the 
other”. I do not believe that there is any remark in Mr. Johnson's 
writings to justify this interpretation. 

Ross THALHEIMER 


BaLTIMoRE 


Elements of Epistemology. By Joseru T. Barron. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. vii, 225. 

As its author explains in the preface, this book is “an introduction 
to the scholastic theory of knowledge”. No claim is put forward for 
“ any originality of doctrine. If there is anything novel in the book 
it is its manner of presentation”, which “divagates from the conven- 
tional treatment of the epistemological problem as found in scholastic 
manuals”. 

Following three chapters of an introductory character, the author 
turns, in Chapter IV, to the first of the two main questions which he 
attempts to answer: What is the origin of knowledge? Considering 
in turn (1) Innatism or Apriorism, (2) Intuitionism, (3) Pragmatism, 
(4) Sensationalism, (5) Rationalism, pure and critical, and (6) 
Moderate Realism, he concludes that the last mentioned doctrine—a 
doctrine which, as he suggests, might more appropriately be called 
“Empirical Rationalism”—alone offers a satisfactory reply to this 
question. In the latter half of the book the author endeavors to 
answer the second important question: Is (some) knowledge valid? 
To this question, after defending Perceptionistic Realism and a form 
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of the correspondence theory of truth as against rival views, he gives 
a reply in the affirmative. 

Professor Barron’s treatment of the problem of the origin of 
knowledge seems to the present reviewer to be commendable. He de- 
scribes the six theories he considers with at least acceptable accuracy— 
though why a theory which asserts merely that intuitional knowledge 
is “superior” to intellectual knowledge (p. 39) should be included in the 
list is not evident—and he states his criticisms, which are the orthodox 
ones, succinctly and with unusual clearness. In several cases, however, 
he is, I think guilty of condemning a theory concerning the origin 
of knowledge because of objections which may be brought against 
some other doctrine generally, but not necessarily, maintained by 
those who accept the theory. He appears to reject pragmatism, for 
example, in part because of the criticisms which may be raised against 
the thesis that knowledge should be restricted to the “sphere of the 
practical” (pp. 48-51) and Sensationalism, in part because of the diffi- 
culties which may be urged against the view that “suprasensible 
realities” cannot be known (pp. 65-9). 

The second half of the volume seems to me less praiseworthy. The 
exact course of the argument is here somewhat difficult to follow; the 
theories which the author examines are at times rather loosely de- 
fined (e¢.g., Perceptionistic Realism, pp. 100-3 and 134-54); and the 
comments he puts forward are frequently beside the mark (e.g., his 
objections to Representationism, pp. 106-9). Moreover, Professor Bar- 
ron in the end appears to overlook the all-important fact that, in at- 
tempting to show that (some) “knowledge is valid”, he has assumed 
what he seeks to prove. 

Ross THALHEIMER 


BALTIMORE 


Scepticism and Construction. Bradley’s Sceptical Principle as the Basis 
of Constructive Philosophy. By Cuartes A. CAMPBELL. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xxiv, 322. 

This book presents a philosophy which includes a theory of know- 
ledge, a theory of morals, and a theory of religion. The larger portion 
of the book is devoted to morals and religion and it is evident that 
the author’s primary interest lies with them. His fundamental pro- 
blem is to reconcile the philosophic doctrine which expresses his re- 
ligious mysticism, on one hand, and that which expresses his belief 
that moral values attach exclusively to the individual will, on the 
other—a Bradleian Absolute and a Kantian moral theory. With Brad- 
ley’s Absolute, which he takes to be “the philosophic counterpart of 
the God of religion”, he accepts Bradley’s theory of judgment, in 
accordance with which all judgments are self-contradictory and 
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subject to modification. His problem is to reconcile this with his moral 
theory, which requires that some judgments be final and not subject 
to modification, namely, those which concern freedom and obligation. 
The solution he offers follows Kantian lines. All judgments are self- 
contradictory in respect to the “noumenal ideal” (the Absolute) but 
some judgments may be regarded as both consistent and final in respect 
to the “phenomenal ideal” which governs finite thought. Basic moral 
judgments belong to the latter class. 

He argues with Bradley that judgment or predication is essentially 
an attempt to unite differences without contradiction, but that it must 
necessarily fail to do so, for if it attempts to unite A and B directly in 
the form A is B, it is asserting A is non-A and if it seeks to unite 
them through a ground, in the form Xa is Xb, this ground adds merely 
a new element which requires a further ground for union with A and 
B and this in turn another. Hence, no judgment can unite differences 
in a non-contradictory manner and all judgments are consequently 
self-contradictory. They cannot, then, be regarded as true or real 
since reality or the Absolute must be non-contradictory. It follows 
from this, the author contends, that judgment and the Absolute must 
be radically discontinuous—that the Absolute is supra-rational and 
a noumenal ideal, which can have no positive significance for finite 
thought and that (contrary to the assumptions underlying Bradley's 
doctrine of degrees of truth and reality) it cannot be the criterion 
actually used by us in distinguishing truth from falsity on the level of 
finite experience. 

The author’s account of the ideal we actually use (the phenomenal 
ideal) is somewhat complex. It contains elements of the correspon- 
dence, coherence, and intuitive theories. On the ground that, in finite 
experience, we cannot transcend the subject-object relation, he main- 
tains that, “Phenomenal truth means . . . the correspondence of our 
judgments with the objective reality about which we judge”, but 
he holds that the only criterion of correspondence we have is non- 
contradiction. “Now to be non-contradictory”, he says, “means to be a 
unity of differences in which differences are in no sense external to 
the unity. And this character we saw, . . . attaches only to a type of 
whole to which the intellect can legitimately assign no positive mean- 
ing. That, however, is beside the point from a Phenomenological point 
of view. The intellect does in fact assign a positive meaning to a 
non-contradictory system, even if it is a meaning which is ultimately 
indefensible. Reality, it rightly pronounces to be self-consistent, and, 
placing its own interpretation upon the nature of self-consistency, it 
proceeds, in order to bring about the correspondence of its ideal world 
with the real world, to endeavour to achieve a fully harmonious body of 
judgment” (p. 98; italics mine). 
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There are, he maintains, a class of judgments which have a finality 
for finite experience and since they cannot derive this from coherence 
another criterion is required. This is found in intuition. These final 
phenomenal truths include judgments concerning subjective feelings, 
moral freedom, and obligation. These, he says, “can no more be 
called in question than the actuality of the experience itself”; they 
are “grounded in a way which thought can see to be final for thought” 
(p. 106). Although they are, as judgments, formally contradictory, they 
should be distinguished from the other kind of self-contradictory 
affirmations which admit of further grounding. They are intellectually 
incorrigible but not (strictly) intellectually satisfactory. They do not 
reveal the ultimate nature of Reality but are the highest truth at which 
philosophy may aim (p. 108). 

The author’s task was an extraordinarily difficult one. On its logical 
side it may be stated as that of reconciling two propositions, (1) all 
judgments are self-contradictory and (2) some judgments are not 
self-contradictory. His proof of the supra-rational Absolute depends 
upon the first and his proof of basic moral truths upon the second. 
The distinction between the noumenal and phenomenal ideals does not 
offer a satisfactory solution of the difficulties, for the plain conse- 
quence of declaring that no judgment satisfies the noumenal ideal is 
that all judgments stand on the same level in respect to the criterion 
of consistency. The author’s attempt to evade this consequence is not 
acceptable. In respect to the criterion of consistency no distinction 
can be made between his two kinds of self-contradictory affirmation. 
The proposition that the intellect places its own interpretation upon 
self-consistency implies either that there are two kinds of contradic- 
tion and consistency or that the intellect calls something consistent 
which it plainly sees to be really self-contradictory. 

The fundamental thesis of his ethical theory is that moral worth 
attaches exclusively to will energy “whose function consists in re- 
inforcing the felt ‘weaker but higher’ end against the felt ‘stronger 
but lower’ end”. He follows Green in holding that all motivated action 
is always directed to a conceived personal good and in distinguishing 
such action from impulsive action. On the basis of this psychology 
he attempts to show “how there must arise and persist for every self, 
from its very nature, a contrast between two general ‘ends’—'the end 
of the self as such’. . . and ‘the end of desire’”. The former asserts 
itself as obligatory against the latter. The content of the ideal in terms 
of which the end of the self-as-such is conceived is irrelevant to moral 
worth, since this is in large part determined in each individual by ex- 
ternal circumstances. Moral value attaches only to the will-energy 
expended in realizing the moral ideal whatever that may be and this 
moreover is the only intrinsic or objective value. This theory and the 
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extensive polemic with which he supports it is interesting and instruc- 
tive in that it exhibits the results of being, as he says, “in earnest 
with moral praise and blame” but it is not likely to gain a wide accept- 
ance, for few believe that social responsibility is not essential to moral- 
ity or that will-energy is wholly free from external influence. The 
theory combines the extremes of individualism and asceticism. 

The author’s statement of his creed follows the general direction 
of his solution of the problems raised by the relation of morality and 
religion and of phenomenal to noumenal truth. He says, “I believe in 
an Infinite God, who is Perfect with a Perfection which transcends 
human conception, and with whom I enter into such a union as befits 
a finite being by whole-hearted devotion to my ideal of the Good” 
(p. 312). 

S. Kerpy-MILver 

Tue University or Missouri 


Rational Induction: An Analysis of the Method of Science and Philos- 
ophy. By Homer H. Duss. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. Pp. xv, 510. 

The author of this book shows a contagious earnestness, and his 
message, of whose vital importance he is evidently convinced, he states 
so clearly that one is willing to forgive some dogmatic finality and a 
repetitious style. In the preface we read that, while “the problem of the 
nature of knowledge has received a great deal of attention . . . the 
logically prior problem, How do we know when we have attained to 
knowledge? has never been adequately treated” (p. vii). Furthermore, 
“methods of investigation are many and lawless, whereas methods of 
proof are one and law-abiding” (p. viii). Hence Rational Induction 
seeks chiefly a method of proof. 

The work is tripartite. Part I first depicts philosophy’s deplorable 
state, the various schools and “isms” undermining one another while 
the serious observer has no rational ground of choice. We are then 
shown the defects of the chief logical methods: induction, deduction, 
intuition, and several minor variations. Aristotle’s induction was the 
rarely practicable complete enumeration ; Bacon’s was a method of dis- 
covery, not of proof; Mill’s was really deduction. But deduction cannot 
prove its first premises; and intuition may give knowledge, but can 
never defend it against doubt. Yet Whewell’s inductive method wins 
qualified approval. Then comes a cursory survey of philosophical 
methods from Thales to the present. Part II elaborates the author's 
method, which he summarizes as consisting, “first, in the formulation 
of a hypothesis; second, in the elaboration of the consequences of that 
hypothesis, which is deduction; third, in the checking of those conse- 
quences with experience, to see whether they are exactly found in 
experience . . . ; and fourth, in the judgment as to whether the 
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hypothesis has been verified (is true) or not” (p. 127). After thor- 
oughly discussing these stages Dr. Dubs further vindicates rational 
induction by contending that all who oppose induction as yielding only 
probability misconceive its essential nature. He then completes his 
central argument by using his method to prove itself. In Part III 
rational induction is applied to various perennial problems of philoso- 
phy: perceptual and memory judgments, the nature of mathematics 
and probability, and the uniformity of nature. Finally the chosen 
method is used to establish rational realism, “the doctrine that objects 
{inorganic, organic, and personal] external to perception exist, even 
if they do suffer change by being perceived” and even if their proper- 
ties are inferential, sense-qualities being wholly subjective (p. 495). 

One hesitates to criticize briefly so pretentious a task. Perhaps Dr. 
Dubs’ strongest passages contrast empirical and rational induction. 
The former, he rightly insists, merely generalizes from particular 
instances, and what little verification it can secure comes only 
through more like instances. In rational induction, on the other hand, 
we find variously suggested hypotheses, from which in widely different 
fields are drawn many consequences, later confirmed or rejected by 
observation. Thus hypotheses can be endlessly moulded to fit the facts 
(pp. 294-310). Although this strongly suggests Bosanquet’s distinction 
between linear inference and implication, our author vigorously op- 
poses his view of truth as coherence, first, because “it means that we 
must know everything before we can know anything” (p. 30), and, 
secondly, because both “true and false rational hypotheses can form 
systems; . . . fiction . . . is false because some of the items of the 
system do not correspond to the events of experience” (p. 308). The 
first objection may be fairly brought against the author, who admits 
that an hypothesis can be verified only because “no two different 
rational antecedents, when their consequents are fully drawn in all 
possible spheres of action, have exactly the same consequents” (p. 234). 
The second objection uncritically presupposes that there are non- 
conceptual “events of experience” to test systems of judgments. 

But the writer’s basic weakness seems to be his initial “turning from 
the problem . . . What is the nature of knowledge? to the prior pro- 
blem, How is knowledge to be justified?” (pp. vii, viii). Since it may 
equally well be argued that the former problem is logically prior, that 
we cannot recognize knowledge until we understand its nature, evident- 
ly he is seeking not the essence of knowledge but a fixed method of 
reaching it, hence an external criterion. Thus he gives even “the essen- 
tial [?] definition of knowledge as that obtained by rational induc- 
tion” (p. 352). But, although his clear-cut rules obviously aim at cer- 
tainty—we are often reminded that mere probability yields unfathom- 
able skepticism—they conceal just such weak elements as he has 
been ferreting out mercilessly from other methods. His dubious use of 
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rational induction to justify itself he tries to defend as no petitio, 
since the method is assumed only hypothetically (p. 358). True, as 
hypothesis the method is assumed hypothetically, but as the method 
of proof it is assumed categorically. And our doubts increase with the 
late admission that the uniformity of nature (equivalent for the author 
to “the eternity of truth”) is at present only an empirical generaliza- 
tion. Yet he hastens to add that it may be established eventually by 
rational induction (pp. 452-456) ! 

Despite many suggestive and stimulating passages the book as a 
whole shows a failure to learn from Mill’s instructive example the 
futility of fixed formulae for the attainment of knowledge. 

STEPHEN A. Emery 

Untversiry or Nortu Carorina 


The Knowledge of Reality. By Wincenty Lutostawskr. Cambridge, 

at the University Press, 1930. Pp. xvii, 203. 

This little book affords a relatively systematic synopsis of the philo- 
sophical opinions which its venerable and astonishing author has al- 
ready made available to English readers. “Polish Messianism” is for 
Professor Lutoslawski fundamentally Christianity, completed and vin- 
dicated by a new vision of glorified nationalism. The book is “the out- 
line of a course of metaphysics”, elaborated since 1890. It moves by 
its own enthusiastic dialectic from critical epistemology to such prac- 
tical conclusions as vegetarianism and interplanetary transport. 

The principal argument describes a hierarchy of philosophies. The 
basis of distinction is a “psychological classification”, but the principles 
of sub- and superordination are various, often inscrutable, or suspi- 
ciously ad hoc. The materialist, the crudest and commonest type of 
philosopher, is enthralled by the matter of sense; the idealist, by 
thought and its concepts; the pantheist, by emotion for the cosmic 
unity. These three express the vicious monism which philosophical 
pride opposes to religious revelation, which is pluralistic. The spiritual- 
ist appreciates the will, whose objects are persons; the mystic, the 
inspiration which reveals God the Creator. 

These five categories accommodate all previous philosophies. The 
new and supreme synthesis is Messianism. Its organ is “active love”, 
an energetic and sacramental devotion to a community of spiritual en- 
deavor under God; ultimately to a providentially guided True Nation. 
The first True Nation will be a Nation-Christ, a Messiah, to convert 
all the world to true nationhood, and its mission is to prepare the 
Kingdom of God on Earth. Such perfect agelong fellowship is impos- 
sible without the reincarnation of souls, and this doctrine Professor 
Lutoslawski, whose own conviction is an immediate intuition, rather 
grotesquely supports with scriptural texts. In conclusion, he outlines 
some practical implications of the Messianic program. 
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English and American philosophers (an “exceptionally unphilo- 
sophic” people) can find here an abundance of ideas, incidental in- 
sights, and adventure. But what can they do professionally with a man 
so alien to their conventions—with a man who actually and insistently 
believes in metempsychosis, “materializations”, the Fall of Man, the 
real supernatural influence of talismans and relics, in his own infallible 
inspiration and power of prophecy, or for that matter, in nationalism? 
His arguments as well as his conclusions, true or false, are fantastical- 
ly alien to our professional atmosphere. Let me borrow the discriminat- 
ing phraseology of one of the reviewers quoted in the back of the book, 
who says of Professor Lutoslawski’s work: “His methods of argument 
are entirely his own, and evidence an earnest, cultivated, and ingenious 
mind.” 

However solemnly regarded, the book must remain abysmally ob- 
scure at crucial points, largely because the key concepts, matter and 
spirit, are left undefined and near the ambiguous and inconsistent level 
of ordinary edifying speech. Otherwise, Professor Lutoslawski’s con- 
summate linguistic facility avoids all but an infrequent awkwardness 
and the use of a number of odd or invented words which add to the 
slight foreign cast of the style. 


Donatp C. WILLIAMS 
Tue University or Catirornta at Los ANGELES 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Past Years. An Autobiography. By Sir Ottver Lopce. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 364. 


Vision may not be the proper word to apply to retrospect but Sir Oliver 
Lodge, at eighty, illuminates his Past Years of scientific thought with a 
vision of enduring values. Confessing that he “did not attain first rank as 
a physicist” but had “a gift for popular exposition”, Lodge centered his in- 
terest in “the things that work secretly and have to be apprehended men- 
tally”—non-sensuous reality such as electricity, magnetism, and ether. With 
calm courage he divided his efforts between these and the hidden psychical 
forces. Neither propaganda nor polemic mars the present account. Among 
the incidental features are rich suggestions on education and research 
(e.g., the section on examinations, Chap. VI, and the chapters on scientific 
societies). From the day that he aroused popular scientific interest in the 
Leyden jar to his recent work with Fitzgerald on the contraction of moving 
objects, Lodge records the most amazing half century of science as a living 
experience. 

ELeANor BIsBeE 

University or Cincinnati 


Les origines cartésiennes du Dieu de Spinoza. Par Pierre Lacutéze-Rey. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. xii, 288. 

The author’s thesis is that the essential traits and general outlines of 
Spinoza’s system had been conceived prior to any Cartesian influence, that 
Spinoza accepted doctrines from Descartes only when they were com- 
patible with his own views, and that he modified profoundly Cartesian 
conceptions even when he retained the same phraseology, (e.g., God, sub- 
stance, causa sui, attribute, the doctrine that whatever can be clearly and 
distinctly known to pertain to the nature of any thing can be truly affirmed 
of that thing; cf. Short Treatise, Ch. 1). This thesis has been maintained 
by Avenarius, Busse, Delbos, Dunin Borkowski, Freudenthal-Gebhardt, 
L. Robinson, and Léon Roth. In view of the author’s interest in the origins 
of Spinoza’s thought, his assumption that whatever in Spinozism is not 
traceable to Descartes must have been original with Spinoza is remarkable. 
The book is well documented and has two complete indices, one referring 
to all works mentioned in the text. 

Dante J. BronsTeINn 

or tue City or New Yor« 


Aristoteles’ Schrift “Von der Seele” und thre Stellung innerhalb der aris- 
totelischen Philosophie. Von Hetnricu Casstrer. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1932. Pp. 198. 

This is a continuous exposition of the De Anima, which follows pretty 
closely the text of that treatise and at appropriate places introduces from 
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the other Aristotelian writings related passages to supplement and clarify 
the psychology. A laudable attempt is made to explain peculiarities of the 
doctrine by exposing the fundamental principles which forced Aristotle to 
develop these particular problems in a definite manner. There is a brief 
defense of the unity of the De Anima and an attempt to show that Aristotle’s 
firm devotion to his doctrine of the “active intelligence” kept him from 
degenerating into a mere empiricist. The great difficulty of the theory of 
perception—the fact that “assumption” by sensation of the “form” of the 
object seems to contradict the doctrine of “no form without matter”—is 
not mentioned; the puzzle of the “active intelligence” is not solved, either, 
by Cassirer’s theory that “active” and “passive” are merely two manifesta- 
tions or functions of a single entity. But the author has the good sense to 
say that a unified doctrine of the intellect is not to be extracted from the 
text of Aristotle and that it is the duty of an interpreter to indicate the 


contradictions. 
Haro_p CHERNISS 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Die Grundlagen des ethisch-politischen Systems von Hobbes. Von Z. LUBIEN- 

ski. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1932. Pp. 304. 

This book offers a good analysis of Hobbes’s ethico-political philosophy. 
Its emphasis is upon the logical concatenation of the system and it is weak 
in its treatment of the contemporary political situation in England and of 
other political thinkers of the time. The peculiarity of the author’s inter- 
pretation lies in the fact that he regards a certain theory of duty as the 
central principle of Hobbes’s ethics and politics. Duty arises from the law of 
self-preservation and enjoins what the fully rational man would perceive to 
be the necessary means to that end. Actually men are determined by many 
impulses which are not necessarily preservative, but they are so constituted 
that they must approve the means of self-preservation when they perceive 
them. Hence the author dissents from any interpretation that tends to make 
Hobbes a hedonist and also from the view that fear is the only motive by 
which men are controlled in society. The chief defects of the system the 
author believes to be an excessive individualism and an excessive rationalism 
in Hobbes’s construction of human nature, together with an almost exclu- 
sively deductive method in his psychology. 

Georce H. SABINE 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Husserls Phinomenologie und Schuppes Logik. Von Rupotr ZocHER. 

Minchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1932. Pp. 280. 

This work takes its departure from the “crisis of critical philosophy” in 
contemporary thought, which has been created by the attack of recent 
ontological philosophies upon the primary critical principle of the necessary 
reference of Being (in the broadest sense) to transcendental subjectivity as 
its ultimate foundation. Zocher raises the question whether either Wilhelm 
Schuppe’s philosophy of immanence or Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology 
succeeds in establishing this “idea of universal immanence”, immanence being 
defined as the relation of the “grounded reality” to “grounding subject- 
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form”. Elaborate analyses of the relevant philosophical views of the thinkers 
named issue in a negative reply to the guiding question, since both alike are 
seen to give to methodological postulates an ontological status. This error, 
being sponsored in each case by a theory of intuition, receives the label of 
“intuitionistic ontologism”. The critical study of phenomenology is ex- 


ceptionally penetrating. J. S. Futron 
University 


Historische Grundlagen der Psychoanalyse. Von M. Dorer. Leipzig, Felix 

Meiner, 1932. Pp. 184. 

As is well known, the basis of Freud’s system of psychoanalysis was 
clinical. He has even indicated his unwillingness to read psychological and 
philosophical writings for fear of prejudice in the interpretation of his facts, 
The author of this monograph, however, is able to trace a strong Herbartian 
influence upon Freud’s ideas, transmitted through his teacher, the Viennese 
psychiatrist, Theodor Meynert, who, in turn, obtained his Herbartian ideas 
from the Berlin psychiatrist Wilhelm Griesinger. Other influences, likewise 
transmitted through Meynert, come from G. T. Fechner, Kant, and Schopen- 
hauer. The book is well documented but sorely lacks an index. 

R. M. Ocpen 


Cornett UNIvVeRsity 


Les pouvoirs inconnus de lesprit sur la matiére. Par Eucene Osty et 

Marcet Osrty. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 154. 

Experimentalism was supposed to have dispelled occult forces as far 
back as the seventeenth century, but it is used in this book to revive them 
in the name of “pure physico-physiology”, which “verifies the powers of 
paranormal action on matter attributed to a young man, capable of moving 
objects at a distance solely by mental action”. These psychic researches, 
representing a waste of expensive instruments, photographs, and time, might 
teach us to appreciate better the simple logic that would warn us against 
turning concepts like energy into “invisible substance”. Even Francis Bacon 
never dreamt that the mind had such power that it could raise tables by 


occult experiments. Pump Pau. 
New City 


La philosophie affective. Essai d’une métaphysique absolue. Par Jean 

ZaFtROPULO. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 136. 

This is the second of three books of what seems to be a spurious meta- 
physic of spiritualistic psychology. Metaphysics is defined as the science of 
hypothesis, for deduction is inapplicable to thought itself and metaphysical 
analysis is never an explanation. The author fails to realize that his own 
metaphysical categories of the self, things, and otherness are attempts at 
explanations where others on his view have tried unsuccessfully. There is no 
evidence offered to support his claim that “science is an a priori deduction 
from our fixed forms of thought”. Nor is it ever made clear just what 
he means by thought, reality, and life, which apparently have no contraries. 

Paut WIENER 

New Yor« City 
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Individualité, causalité, indéterminisme. Maurice Mutter. Paris, F. Alcan, 

1932. Pp. vii, 204. 

This work proposes to determine the metaphysical status of the concepts 
named in the title by analyzing their réle in the mathematical, physical, 
biological and social sciences as well as in morals and aesthetics. The com- 
mon oppositions of rational and irrational, subject and object, immanence 
and transcendence, are not so radical as the distinction between thought and 
organism, or between the mental and the physical world. All categories and 
the whole effort of knowledge and action derive empirically from the con- 
tradictory situation of man who opposes himself to the world in which the 
conditions for his knowledge and activity exist. The global analysis of these 
conditions by the exact sciences eliminates individuality except in the ir- 
reducible elements of the diverse. Causality presupposes a strict or statis- 
tical determinism even in the biological world which is reducible to physico- 
chemical laws. Indeterminism is relative to the growth of our knowledge. 
Since knowledge and action are inseparable, the future remains hypothetical 
and unknown. “The feeling of freedom is therefore bound up with our in- 
ability to attain a detailed knowledge of the world in time and space” (p. 
188). These propositions are supposed to support a materialistic epistemology 


and metaphysics. WIENER 


New Yorx City 


Essai sur la simultanéité a distance. Le temps dans la théorie de la relativité. 

Par. W. Rivier. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin. Pp. 74. 

Reasoning from a novel “graphic representation of the movement of Ein- 
steinian clocks”, the author draws a startling physical conclusion. A dis- 
continuity in his graph of what happens when an observer suddenly re- 
verses his direction with respect to a Galilean system = proves to him that 
a number of events in the system of the traveller are “abolished”, 4.¢., non- 
occurrent, in system ¥. This result is got from the false assumption that the 
traveller’s clock is without more ado synchronous in the new system by 
which he returns (p. 35). For an equational study of this case see this 
Review, XL, 376. The philosophical conclusions drawn from this mistake 


would be important if true. 
EvANDER BrapLey McGILvary 


University or Wisconsin 


On Being Creative, and Other Essays. By Irnvinc Bassitr. Boston and New 

York, the Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. Pp. xliv, 266. 

Babbitt here presents new variations on his customary themes. The title- 
essay at times reads like an echo of an earlier paper “On Being Original”; 
but, by searching out the objects of his distrust—“primitivism”, “naturalism”, 
and the cult of genius—mainly in manifestations of them hitherto untouched 
by him, he makes a new and readable book. Too often, however, he fights 
with shadows. Thus, having mistaken the point of Wordsworth’s “The Idiot 
Boy”, he allows himself to write a criticism of it (pp. 53-4) that might be 
misleading, but proves only to be absurd when confronted with the poem. 

James HutTon 


Cornett University 
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Fact: the Romance of Mind. By Henry Osporn Taytor. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. viii. 166. 

It is difficult to decide for whom this book has been written. Though ip 
style as attractive as Dr. Taylor’s other works, it is not technical enough, 
not sufficiently thoroughgoing, to be of much significance to philosophical 
thinkers, and yet is too diffuse to be really helpful to non-philosophical read. 
ers. Its chief value is in presenting a wider conception of what a “fact” 
is than is commonly held by the non-philosophical, endeavouring to elucidate 
the nature of facts in art and religion, science and philosophy, as well as in 
the ordinary non-cultural aspects of living. Facts are dynamic rather than 
static, and are apprehended by all sides of personality. “Everywhere the 
whole man is concerned.” From this point of view the book is supplementary 


to the author’s Human Values and V erities. Ansan G. Weel 


Duxe University 


Knowledge and Object. By Epwarp F. Tatzot. Washington, The Catholic 
University of America, 1932. Pp. 118. 
This is a doctor’s dissertation treating the relation between the intellect 
. and the external material object on Thomistic principles, with brief com- 
F B parisons with early and recent realistic epistemologies. The author argues 


; # that the union of subject and object is rooted in the immateriality of the 
a soul and is effected by a process of “assimilation” in which the intellect 
it, ae abstracts the “essence” from “the individualizing material conditions”. This 
Ge ix activity, though ultimately sustained by God, is entirely natural, and the 
ae 4 knowledge acquired is immediate, not inferred, and “true as far as it goes”, 

ia but relative to the perfect knowledge of God. 
Watrer S. GAMERTSFELDER 
Onto University 


ae, Educasione cattolica. Per Marto Casorti. Brescia, Societa Editrice “La 
= Scuola”, 1932. Pp. 249. 

i 4 In a style marked by the absence of polemical tone and illumined by nu- 
—" merous illustrations from Scripture, the Church Fathers, the lives of the 
saints, and pontifical encyclicals, the author expounds and defends catholic 
education. He deliberately slights the problem of method which, championed 
by Rousseau and Pestalozzi, has assumed such vast proportions in modern 
times, and follows Loyola and Rosmini, stressing the content and end of 
education and subordinating the former to the latter. The aim of catholic 
education is found in the Ignatian formula: Serve God. The body and con- 
tent of education consists of all those elements of culture that are helpful 
to the realization of this end. Thus secular pursuits are all means and should 


never be taken as ends. 
SALVATORE Russo 


Cornett University 


Piety verus Moralism. By Josepa HaroutuniAn. New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., 1932. Pp. xxv, 320. 

This is the fourth volume in the noteworthy American Religion Series. 
It is a detailed and well documented history of New England theology from 
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1750 to 1830, told by means of judicious selection from the sermons and 
pamphlets of the period. The extracts exhibit the conflict between the al- 
most savage belief on the part of the older Calvinists in predestination, 
original sin, and the consequences of such doctrines, and the humanitarian 
belief on the part of the younger clergy in the efficacy of good works and 
the moral life. Gradually the new theology triumphed, and the too opti- 
mistic faith in man’s ability to be good, to do good, and to live at peace with 
his fellows supplanted the belief in man’s natural depravity and God’s om- 
nipotence. Thus the religion of gentleness and gentility appeared, and the 
reader of such a book as this may wonder whether the new theology did 
not introduce a certain weakness into the churches of today. 
J. R. CressweE_i 
West Vircinta UNIVERSITY 


Researches in Manichaeism, with Special Reference to the Turfan Frag- 
ments. By A. V. WittiaMs Jackson. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1932. Pp. xxxviii, 393. 

The volume presents a brief sketch of Manichaeism, the life of its founder, 
Mani, his religious teachings, the spread of the doctrine to the far east and 
to the west, with suggestions of traces left by it in heretical sects in Eu- 
rope. It then discusses four fragments written in Turfan Pahlavi, discov- 
ered in Central Asia chiefly during the first decade of the present century. 
Part Three presents two studies of anti-Manichaean documents from the 
ninth century, with transliterations and translations. Part Four consists of 
a translation, with notes, of Bar Khoni (800 a.p.) on Mani’s teachings. Part 
Five contains monographs on several Manichaean subjects. 

The book is a scholarly work for specialists. ae 


Tue Onto State University 


Mysticism East and West. A Comparative Analysis of the Nature of Mysti- 
cism. By Rupotpn Orro. Translated by Bertua L. Bracey and RICHENDA 
C. Payne. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. xvii, 262. 

An expansion of the Haskell Lectures delivered at Oberlin College, 1924. 
These dealt with a comparison of Eckhart and Sankara, and this discus- 
sion supplies the basic note of the presentation. Part A gives the funda- 
mental aspects of agreement between them, and among mystics in general. 
A transitional section leads then to Part B, which gives the chief differences 
between individual expressions of mystical doctrine. Appendices deal with 
Fichte and the Doctrine of Advaita, Mysticism of the “Two Ways” in 
Schleiermacher, Traces of the Unifying Vision in Kant and Fries, Luther 
on Method in Contemplation, A Search for Salvation not Scientific Knowl- 


edge, and the Mutual Intertwining of the “Two Ways” of Mysticism. 
A. E. Avey 


Tar Onto State University 


Réflexions sur la pensée comtienne. Par J. De.vorvé. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1932. Pp. viii, 318. 

_ This is a detailed attempt to account for the much discussed anomaly 

in the system of Comte, viz., the objective and intellectualistic character of 
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the early scientific positivism and the subjective and emotional character 
of his later ethical and religious doctrines. The writer seeks to explain 
Comte’s philosophical development in terms of a succession of periods of 
disharmony and equilibrium, due, in the last analysis, to a congenital and 
persistent dissociation in his psychological personality. This took the form of 
an insufficient coordination of his affective and intellectual life. The religious 
period is explained as the result of a successful sublimation of thwarted 
sexual passion, humanity becoming the compensating object. Thus, the re- 
ligion of humanity establishes a final equilibrium: it focuses his senti- 
mental passions on an object and it satisfies his intellectual desire for a uni- 
fied system of metaphysics. 
MARTEN TEN Hoor 
Turane University 


Lotze et son influence sur la philosophie anglo-saxonne. Par PHILuipre 

Devaux. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1932. Pp. 48. 

This brief but excellent study is intended to correct the underestimation of 
Lotze’s influence in the history of philosophy. Section I shows how his dis- 
tinction between judgments of fact and judgments of value developed gra- 
dually into an apotheosis of the latter, even truth coming to be accepted as 
a value. Section II attempts to identify the direct influence of Lotze’s teleo- 
logical idealism (a) on Green, Bosanquet, and Bradley, and (b) on the in- 
strumentalism and humanism of Schiller, James, and Dewey. Section III 
seeks to establish an intellectual relationship between Lotze and the con- 
temporary metaphysicians, Alexander and Whitehead. Lotze’s influence on 
English and American thought seems to the author largely due to the tra- 
ditional “moral” bias of the Anglo-Saxon. M. Devaux’s study decidedly 
merits careful reading and careful critical analysis. 

MARTEN TEN Hoor 

Tutane University 


The following books were received during the months of April and May. 


The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American Philosophy. By 
G. Watrs CunnincHAM. New York and London, The Century Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. xiv, 548. 

The Socratic Problem. By Artnour Kenyon Rocers. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1933. Pp. vi, 200. 


The Vanity of Dogmatizing. By Josep GLANviLt. Reproduced from the 
Edition of 1661. With a bibliographical note by Moony E. Prior New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. xxxvii, 256. 


History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. VII. By S. K. Betvackar and R. D. 
Ranapve. Poona, Aryabhushan Press, 1933. Pp. xviii, 496. 


Self-Consciousness and Its Treatment. By A. A. Ropacx. Cambridge, Sci- 
Art Publishers, 1933. Pp. 122. 


The Spirit of World Politics. By Wuttam Ernest Hocxtnc. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. xiv, 572. 
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Phyloanalysis. A Study in the Group or Phyletic Method of Behaviour- 
Analysis. By Witt1am Gat. With a Preface by Tricnant Burrow. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1933. Pp. 152. 

Sovereignty. By JosepH P. TAnney. Washington, Hayworth Printing Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. 160. 

The Happy Beast in French Thought of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Georce Boas. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. viii, 160. 

The Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Association. Held at Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Michigan, 1932. Pp. 
142. 

Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals. An Essay on the Foundations of Legal 
Criticism. By Fertx S. Conen. New York, The Falcon Press, 1933. Pp. 
xii, 304. 

Tieck and Solger. The Complete Correspondence. By Percy MATENKO. 
New York, B. Westermann Company, 1933. Pp. xvi, 594. 

Spinoza: The Man and His Thought. By Epwarp L. Scuaus. Addresses 
Delivered at the Spinoza Tercentenary, Sponsored by the Philosophy 
Club of Chicago. Chicago, Open Court Publishing Company, 1933. 

The Philosophy of Henry George. By Georce R. Geicer. Introduction by 
Joun Dewey. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xxii, 582. 

Towards Mental Health. The Schizophrenic Problem. By CuHaries Mac- 
Fie CAMPBELL. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. viii, 110. 

Condorcet on the Progress of the Human Mind. By JAmes Georce FRAZER. 
The Zaharoff Lecture for 1933. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 
24. 

Ethics. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Moral Values. By Cirrrorp 
L. Barrett. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. xii, 484. 

Invitation to Philosophy. By Durant Drake. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1933. Pp. xxvi, 538. 

Modern Theories of Development. An Introduction to Theoretical Biology. 
By Lupwic von BerraLanrry. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1933. Pp. x, 204. 

Bergson et le Judaisme. Par Atme PAtuiere. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 

Spinoza—sa vie et sa philosophie. Par Henrt Serouya. Paris, Editions 
Excelsior, 1933. Pp. 88. 

Condorcet: Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progrés de Vesprit 
humain. Texte revu et présenté par O. H. Prior. Paris, Boivin et C'*, 
1933. Pp. xxiv, 240. 

La philosophie de Newman. Essai sur l’idée de développement. Par Jean 
Gurtron. Paris, Boivin et C'*, 1933. Pp. xlii, 244. 

Le temps et l’eternité chez Plotin et Saint Augustin. Par Jean Gurttron. 
Paris, Boivin et C'*, 1933. Pp. xxiv, 308. 
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NOTES 


Dr. Benjamin Rand has retired from active service as head of the philo- 
sophy department’s library at Harvard University. As librarian emeritus he 
will continue his research and is now engaged in preparing for publication 
a list of the books used as references by Locke in his philosophical writings. 


George Herbert Palmer, professor emeritus of Harvard University, died 
on May 7, 1933, in his ninety-first year. He was professor of philosophy at 
Harvard 1883-1889, having been connected with the department of philosophy 
in the capacities of instructor and assistant professor since 1872. In 1883 
he was made Alford professor of natural religion, moral philosophy and 
civil polity. He continued in this professorship until his retirement as pro- 
fessor emeritus in 1913. Among his writings are: The New Education, 1887; 
The Glory of the Imperfect, 1808; The Field of Ethics, 1901; The Nature of 
Goodness, 1904; The Life and Works of George Herbert (3 vols.), 1905; 
The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 1908; The Teacher, 1909; Intimations 
of Immortality in the Sonnets of Shakespeare, 1912; The Problem of Free- 
dom, 1911; Trades and Professions, 1915; Formative Types of English 
Poetry, 1918; Altruism—Its Nature and Varieties, 1919. He contributed the 
introductory essay to the personal statements by American philosophers pub- 
lished under the title Contemporary American Philosophy (1930) and dedi- 
cated to him as “the friend and teacher of so many American philosophers”. 


Inquiry has come to the Editors for Nos. 3 and 4, Volume I, and No. 
2, Volume III, of The Philosophical Review. lf any subscribers to The 
Review have any or all of these numbers and wish to dispose of them, they 
should communicate with Longmans, Green and Company. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp, XLII, 166: H. F. Hallett, Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, 1856- 
1931; C. D. Broad, Prof. Hallett’s Aeternitas (1) ; P. Leon, The Rightness 
of Goodness (II) ; John Wisdom, Logical Constructions (V); E. V. Hunt- 
ington, A Simplification of Lewis and Langford’s Postulates for Boolean 
Algebra; P. T. Maker, A Proof that Pure Induction Approaches Certainty 
as its Limit; A. T. Shillinglaw, Dr. Ross’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of 
Duty. 

Puuosopry, VIII, 30: G. C. Field, Plato and Natural Science; C. E. M. 
Joad, Plato’s Theory of Forms and Modern Physics; A. D. Ritchie, The 
Biological Approach to Philosophy; G. R. T. Ross, Relativity in Ethics; 
P. Leon, Right Actions and Motives; A. Hilmi Omer, Everyday Philosophy 
of the Turkish People in Stamboul. 

Tue JournaAL or XXX, 6: Bruce W. Brotherston, Im- 
mediate Empiricism and Unity; J. W. Robson, Report of the Thirty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 7: James Bissett Pratt, Is Idealism Realism?; 
Susanne K. Langer, Facts: The Logical Perspectives of the World. 8: Wen- 
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dell T. Bush, The Obvious in Esthetics (1) ; Frederick Anderson, On the 
Nature of Meaning. 9: Wendell T. Bush, The Obvious in Esthetics (II) ; 
M. Whitcomb Hess, Mathematical Logic in Modern Positivism. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, XLIII, 3: Howard O. Eaton, 
The Validity of Axiological Ethics; Hugh E. Willis, Legal Ethics; T. M. 
Carter, Ethical Attitudes of 623 Men and Women; W. O. Brown, Ration- 
alization of Race Prejudice; Philip George Neserius, Isocrates’ Political 
and Social Ideas; Sarah H. Brown, Socratic Method and Aristotle’s Defi- 
nition of the Good. 

Tue Symposium, IV, 2: The Editors, Comment: Thirteen Propositions; 
Austin Warren, The Mysticism of Richard Crashaw; Walter Donnelly, 
Description (a poem); Dwight MacDonald, Notes on Hollywood Direc- 
tors; Lowis Zukofsky, Two Poems; Franklin Gary, In Search of George 
Eliot; David Burnham, Maillol. 

Tue Hissert JourNAL, XXXI, 3: Alfred Ewing, Science and Some So- 
cial Problems; L. P. Jacks, On Getting a Change of Mind; Mary Stocks, 
Eight Years’ Industrial Conscription: A Suggestion from America; L. de C. 
Richardson, Bishop Barnes on Science and Superstition: A Reply to Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan; William Benjamin Smith, Milk or Meat?; An Inquiring 
Minister of Religion, Does God Develop?; L. V. Lester-Garland, The 
Treatment of the Problem of Evil by Some Modern Philosophers; Evelyn 
Underhill, The Spiritual Significance of the Oxford Movement; Rudolph 
Otto, In the Sphere of the Holy; M. D. Petre, Pére Laberthonniére; H. 
Crichton-Miller, Religious Development from Preparatory School to Uni- 
versity; A. Barratt Brown, Education for Leisure. 

Tue Journat or Reticion, XIII, 2: Harold H. Titus, A Neo-Realist’s 
Idea of God; Bernard E. Meland, Friedrich Heiler and the High Church 
Movement in Germany; W. A. Irwin, An Examination of the Progress 
of Thought in the Dialogue of Job; W. T. Townsend, The So-called 
Symmachian Forgeries; A. J. W. Myers, Some Unfinished Tasks in Re- 
ligious Education; Clifford Manshardt, Dilemmas Confronting Christianity 
in India; Mary E. Andrews, The Problem of Motive in the Ethics of Paul. 

Tue New Scnovasticism, VII, 2: G. Théry, Scot Erigéne, Introducteur 
de Denys; Fulton J. Sheen, Philosophy and Science; Gerald J. Kirby, The 
Authenticity of the De Perfectione Statuum of Duns Scotus. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XV, 2: Daniel Arthur McGregor, The 
Mission of the Ministry; Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Letter of Jesus Christ 
and the Western Text; Charles B. Hedrick, Pageantry in the Fourth 
Gospel; L. W. Batten, The Epilogue to the Book of Job; John R. Crosby, 
On the Canon Law; B. H. Streeter, A New Work on the Text of Acts. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy AND Puttosopny, XI, 1: 
John Anderson, Realism versus Relativism in Ethics; W. R. Boyce Gibson, 
The Ethics of Nicolai Hartman (1); 4. Nechaev, Psychology and Radio 
(1); D. O. Williams, Gregariousness. 

Tue Britis Journat or Psycuotocy, XXIII, 4: Charles S. Myers, 
The Relation of Acts and Contents of Consciousness; William Brown 
and William Stephenson, A Test of the Theory of Two Factors; J. O. 
Irwin, A Critical Discussion of the Single-factor Theory; A. P. Chattock 
and G. C. Grindley, The Effect of Delayed Reward on the Maze Per- 
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formance of Chickens; M. B. Dutton and P. M. Traill, A Repetition of 
Rubin’s Figure-ground Experiment; Lewis F. Richardson, A Quantitative 
View of Pain; G. C. Grindley, A New Form of Tachistoscope. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL or PsycHoLocy, XLV, 2: E. M. Siipola and 
H. E. Israel, Habit-Interference as Dependent upon Stage or Training; 
C. E. Ferree, G. Rand, and C. Hardy, An Important Factor in Space Per. 
ception in the Peripheral Field of Vision; L. A. Petran, Pitch Discrimina- 
tion near the Upper and Lower Thresholds of Audition; J. Pessin, The 
Comparative Effects of Social and Mechanical Stimulation on Memoriz- 
ing; H. Woodrow, Individual Differences in the Reproduction of Tem- 
poral Intervals; S. N. V. Chant, An Objective Experiment on Reasoning; 
C. C. Pratt, The Time Error in Psychophysical Judgments; F. C. Davis, 
Aesthetic Proportion; R. Stagner, Improved Norms for Four Personality 
Tests; R. E. Perl, The Influence of a Social Factor upon the Appreciation 
of Humor; F. L. Dimmick and G. McMichael, The Psychophysical Deter- 
mination of the Limits of Pure Gray; M. F. Washburn and A. Gillette, 
Motor Factors in Voluntary Control of Cube Perspective Fluctuations and 
Retinal Rivalry Fluctuations; M. F. Washburn, and D. L. Smith, Stereo- 
scopic Binocular Fusion in the Original Impression and in the Negative 
After-Image; W. E. Walton, R. B. Guilford, and J. P. Guilford, Color 
Preferences of 1279 University Students. 

PsycHowocicaAL Review, XL, 3: Raymond H. Wheeler, F. Theodore 
Perkins, and S. Howard Bartley, Errors in the Critiques of Gestalt Psy- 
chology II. Confused Interpretations of the Historical Approach; Edward 
Chace Tolman, Sign-Gestalt or Conditioned Reflex; W. Line, Process- 
Psychology, Individual and General; Carl N. Rexroad, Goal-Objects, Pur- 
poses, and Behavior; Hulsey Cason, An Interacting-Pattern Theory of the 
Affectivities; Max F. Meyer, That Whale Among the Fishes; Myrtle B. 
McGraw, Grasping in Infants and the Proximo-Distal Course of Growth. 

Journat or EXperIMENTAL XVI, 2: J. Lorge, The Ef- 
ficacy of Intensified Reward and of Intensified Punishment; L. E. Travis 
and M. Patterson, Rate and Direction of the Contraction Wave in Muscle 
During Voluntary and Reflex Movement; F. M. Urban, The Weber-Fech- 
ner Law and Mental Measurement; W. F. Smith, The Relative Quickness 
of Visual and Auditory Perception; L. E. Travis and D. B. Lindsley, An 
Action Current Study of Handedness in Relation to Stuttering; J. M. 
Smith, The Sensory Function of the Non-Preferred Hand; H. F. Harlow 
and R. Stagner, Effect of Complete Striate Muscle Paralysis upon the 
Learning Process; H. Cason, Associations between the Familiar and the 
Unfamiliar; W. T. Bartholomew, A Technique for the Taking of Long 
Oscillograph Records; R. Y. Herren, The Effect of High and Low Female 
Sex Hormone Concentration on the Two-Point Threshold of Pain and 
Touch and upon Tactile Sensitivity; C. E. Lauterbach and R. E. Crouser, 
Sensation Cues to Moisture; K. C. Mukherjee, The Duration of Cutaneous 
Sensation and the Improvement of its Sensible Discrimination. 

XXX, 3: LaBerta A. Weiss, Rating Scales; 
J. B. Maleer, Studies in Character and Personality in German Psychologi- 
cal Literature; Alden O. Weber, Estimation of Time. 4: G. H. S. Rasran, 
Conditioned Responses in Animals other than Dogs. 
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Revve Pumosopnigue, LVIII, 3 et 4: E. Souriau, Art et vérité; A. 
Rey, La jeunesse de la science helléne et la formation des grandes méthodes 
de la science; P. Landsberg, L’homme et le langage; L. Chestov, Dans le 
taureau de Phalaris (suite). 

ScHoastiK, VIII, 2: Joseph Ternus, Dogmatische Untersuchungen zur 
Theologie des Hl. Thomas Uber das Sakrament der Weihe; August 
Deneffe, Der dogmatische Wert der Anathematismen Cyrills (Schluss) ; 
Alfred Feder, Die Entstehung und Ver6ffentlichung des gennadianischen 
Schriftstellerkatalogs; S. Harrison Thomson, Eine neue Bestatigung der 
Echtheit der Summa naturalium Alberts des Grossen; S. Harrison Thom- 
son, Eine altere und vollstandigere Ms. von Gundissalinus’ De divisione 
scientiarum; Heinrich Keller, Zur Soziologie der Kirche. 

Kant-Stupien, XXXVIII, 1/2: Franz Béhm, Die Philosophie Heinrich 
Rickerts; Karl Biihler, Die Axiomatik der Sprachwissenschaften; Hans 
Kelsen, Die platonische Gerechtigkeit; Constanze Glaser, Realisten und 
Idealisten, die menschlichen Grundtypen; Gustav Miiller, Josiah Royce, 
Ein amerikanischer Kantianer. 

Anwar Detta R. Scuota NorMALE Superiore pr Pisa, II, 1-2: A. 
Carlini, La religiosita dell’arte; E. Breccia, L’eredita di Alessandro Magno 
e V'impero romano; A. Gusso, La persona umana e la vita morale; G. V. 
Amoretti, Sulla letteratura dell’eta barocca in Germania; F. Montalto, Di 
una nuova dimostrazione dell’esistenza di Dio; A. Rostagni, Il “Sublime” 
nella storia dell’estetica antica. 
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